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ANYONE CAN AFFORD 
THIS TABULITING SERVICE 





You Don’t Hawe To Be BIG To Benefit From 
STATISTICAL’S Tabulating Facilities 


No matter what your fact-and-figure requirements may 
be, STATISTICAL offers the mechanical equipment 
and personnel to solve your problems quickly, accu- 
rately and economically 


This tabulating service is so flexible that it can be 
adapted to your individual needs whether you have 
your own tabulating department or not—whether you 
need help regularly or only on an emergency basis 
You'll be money ahead to call on STATISTICAL. 


Remember, STATISTICAL operates the largest m- 
dependent punched-card tabulating service in the 
country, manned by people with the skill and experience 


to do any tabulating job, small or large. 


Just phone or write our nearest office for the full story 
on STATISTICAL’S Tabulating, Calculating, Typing 


and Marketing Research Tabulations services. 


STATISTICAL TABULATING COMPANY 
hb I \ a { di VW 1 wl 
53 West Jackson Boulevard e Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone: HArrison 7-2700 


St. Louis Office: Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Mo New York Office: 50 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y 
Telephone: CHestnut 5284 Telephone: WHitehall 3-8383 





TRAINING 
YOU CAN 


WITH 


@ When you are asked to recommend an accounting course, the educational background 
of the International Accountants Society, Inc., will give you complete confidence. The 
five men composing our Executive Educational Committee are responsible for [AS 
educational policies and activities. The sixteen Certified Public Accountants composing 
the IAS Faculty prepare text material, give consultation service, or grade exami- 
nation papers. Some give full time, other part time, to [AS work. Our Advisory Board 
consists of forty outstanding Certified Public Accountants, business executives, attor- 
neys, and educators, who counsel with the [AS Management, on request, about tech- 
nical accounting, educational, and business matters. 

The uniformly high caliber of these men is eloquent testimony to the quality of 
IAS training. 








EXECUTIVE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


GEORGE P. ELLIS Practicing Certified Publi Accountant; Member of Faculty, International Accountants Society, Inc.; Former Presi- 
A. dent, Illinois Chamber of Commerce; Former President, American Society of Certifwd Public Accountants; Former 
President, Executives Club of Chicago. 
THOMAS W. LELAND Head, Department of Business and Accounting, Texas A. and M. College; Past President, American Accounting 
B.A., M.A., C.P.A. Assoctation; Former Educational Director, American Institute of Accountants; Past President, Texas Society of 
C.P.A.'s; Editor of “Contemporary Accounting.” 
DEXTER S. KIMBALL Chairman, Board of Directors, International Accountants Society, Inc.; Dean Emeritus, College of Engineering, 
M.E., LL.D., D.Sc. Cornell University; Former President, American Society of Mechanical Engineers; author of Cast Finding,” 
“Industrial Economics,” and other textbooks. 
L8E GALLOWAY Vice-Chairman, Board of Directors, International Accountants Society, Inc.; Former Chairman, Board of Direc- 
B.Sc., Ph. D. tors, The Ronald Press Company; Former Director, Department of Management, New York University; author of 
“Office Management’ and other textbooks. 
STEPHEN GILMAN Educational Director, International Accountants Society, Inc.: author of "Accounting Concepts of Profit,” “ Anat- 
B.Sc., C.P.A. yzing Financial Statements, “Principles of Accounting, What the Pigares Mean,” and numerous technical 
articles on accounting and allied subjects. 


FACULTY 


Stanley E. Beotty, C.PA. C. W. Emshoff, C.P.A. James W. Love, C.P.A G. €. Taylor, C.P.A. 

Robert Dick, C.P.A. Stephen Gilman, C.P.A. Paul H. Moore, C.P_A J. G. Terry, CPA. 

Roy E. Duvall, C.P.A Robert H. Gregory, C.P.A Frank H. Murray, C.P.A Harry H. Westphain, C.P_A. 
George P. Ellis, C.P.A C. E. Hoglund, C.P.A Kenneth E. Oakley, C.P.A Earl 8. White, C.P.A. 

















{dditional information about this training will be sent to you in booklet form, on request 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 
A Conespondence School Since 1903 
209 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Just how safe are those irre- 
placeable records? Are they 
fully protected against fire, 
theft, 


dent, damage, and drying out? 


carelessness, loss, acci- 


Here at Land Title we provide 
round-the-clock and round-the- 
calendar bank protection for 
your microfilms. Our vaults 
are equipped with special stor- 
age cabinets. Each cabinet has 
automatic humidity control to 
prevent cracking. Comfortable 
booths—with projectors adjoin 
the vaults. As a double pre- 
caution, you can keep original 
records in one place and micro- 
film duplicates in Land Title’s 
vaults. 

The cost? Just $50 a year for 
a 3-drawer section or $100 for 
the entire cabinet of 9 drawers. 

We suggest that you reserve 
a cabinet or section now, before 


our space 1s fully rented, 


LAND TITLE 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
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Burroughs 
Microtilming 
means more 
+0 you | 


More Protection— Burroughs Micro- 
filming gives you more protection, 
more ways. The photographic accu- 
racy of Burroughs Microfilming pro- 
tects you from recording or copying 
errors. And, because microfilm rec- 
ords are tamper-proof, they elimi- 
nate the possibility of alteration, 
extraction or misfiling of papers. 


rrough 
oistaisuToR 
: Howell 
| Bell eMon: 


LL 
TWO IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFLM 











More Space—You can have back 
99% of your present file space. Yes, 
Burroughs Microfil ning can com- 
press 100 cubic feet of your files into 
1 cubic foot! Imagine, papers that 
now fill a three-drawer file will fit in 
the palm of your hand! You can pre- 
serve thousands of documents on 
just one roll of microfilm. 


More Profit—Time is money. So are 
space and accuracy. Save them and 
you save money. That's how simply 
Burroughs Microfilming makes more 
profit for you. Savings in rent, pay- 
roll and filing equipment alone 
more than pay for it. In fact, Bur- 
roughs Microfilming amortizes itself 
in a fraction of its useful life! 


1 
mete) | 
—. La 
WA 
More Time— Burroughs Microfilm- 
ing saves you ever so much time. 
Complete microfilming of an origi- 
nal paper—both front and back— 
can be done in a flash. Check-size 
documents can be recorded as fast 
as six per second! One operator can 


easily record thousands of docu- 
ments per hour! 


Smartly styled recorder —one of the 
units in a modern line of microfilm- 
ing equipment built by Bell & 
Howell, sold and serviced by 
Burroughs. 


Burroughs Microfilm Equipment is built by Bell & Howell— 


acknowledged leader in the field of fine photographic equipment. 


It is sold and serviced by Burroughs—for 60 years the leader in 


better business machines. That means more, too—more special- 


ized knowledge of both photography and business methods to 


help make microfilming do the best possible job for you. See for 


yourself. Call your local Burroughs office, or write directly to— 


BUKROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 


DETROIT 32, 


MICHIGAN 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE § Burroughs 





HOW MUCH FOR RESEARCH? 


In the December 1949 issue of THE 
CONTROLLER, 4 letter by S. S. asked read- 
ers confidentially how they estimate the 
number of dollars to be spent on corporate 
a percentage of sales, as a 


or as an arbitrary 


research as 
percentage of earnings 


amount, 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER 


Our company research expense is about 
one-half of 1% of net sales and has been 
for many years 

We do not necessarily have a budget or 
arbitrary figure for that amount—it just 
seems to run about like that. Personally I 
think it ought to be more—probably 1%. 

Our net sales will be about $25 million 
for 1949 

We are in the livestock feed business, 
so I think our research expense would run 
much lower than most companies’. 


CONTROLLER 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


In response to the letter published in 
your December issue, regarding the prac- 
tice of corporations: in estimating the 
number of dollars to be spent on research, 
I would like to report that we budget 
the research dollars for the coming year 
according to gross sales. We use 5% of 
our anticipated gross sales for the coming 
year as the amount which is allocated as 
a research budget for that year. It then 
becomes a matter for the Research De 
partment to decide how the overall sum 
is to be spent 


S.F.¢ 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER 


I was interested in reading the letter 
by S. S. on Page 552 in the December 
THE CONTROLLER on the amount 
spent on corporate re- 


issue of 
of dollars to be 
search 

We are currently doing some small in 
vestigation into this subject, especially in 


THE CONTROLLER 


the electronics industry. We have made up 
an arbitrary allowance of a certain num- 
ber of dollars per month based on our 
average profit per month and average sales 
per month. The allowed research dollars 
per month is increased or decreased in 
the profit and sales. Profit is weighed at 
about two times the weight for sales. We 
have made up a nomograph to show this 
relationship. 

I would be happy to go into further de- 
tails on the above since it is something 
that I know we have not done sufficient 
research on to come up with a good an- 
swer, and I would appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of discussing it with someone else 
interested in this subject. 


R.B.L 


COMPLIMENT 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


I want to take this opportunity to com- 
pliment you on the December issue of 
THE CONTROLLER. It, to my mind, is an 
outstanding one. The article by Mr. 
Schmitz (‘‘How the Controller Can Help 
with Operating Problems Facing General 
Managers,” P. 557) strikes a note which 
I have felt has never had sufficient em- 
phasis by THE CONTROLLER or the Insti- 
tute itself. Too frequently, I believe, we 
have emphasized the reporting function 
of the controllership position rather than 
the managerial function, as stressed by 
Mr. Schmitz. 

D. C. KNAPP 
Treasurer 

The Upjohn Company 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“INTERESTING AND INFORMATIVE” 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


I read Mr. Stanley's paper in your 
January issue (‘To Pay or Not to Pay 
Dividends,” Pp. 18-20) and found it to 
be most interesting and informative 


ECE. 
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READING TIME: 3 HRS., 10 MIN.! 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I read the “Letter from the Editors 
that appeared on Page 2 of the January 
1950 issue of THE CONTROLLER with 
considerable interest. 

Frankly, I am willing to admit that for 
a number of years I spent less than one 
hour per month in reading THE CON- 
TROLLER. Probably this was entirely too 
little, but up until a few months ago it 
seemed to me the THE CONTROLLER was 
a very difficult magazine to read. The 
changes that have been made have made 
the reading material a great deal more 
interesting, and out of curiosity I kept a 
record of the time I spent in reading the 
January issue. Much to my surprise, it 
took me three hours and ten minutes to 
go from cover to cover. 

While this was not all done at one 
reading, it is an indication to me that 
THE CONTROLLER is a most. valuable 
business magazine for those of us inter- 
ested in the problems of controllership 
and general management. As I do not 
rate myself as being a slower than ordi- 
nary reader, I am inclined to believe that 
you grossly understated the figure of 
49,680 hours in your letter. Maybe other 
readers feel the same way and it does me 
good to note that you are on the conserv 
ative side. 

In closing, I might mention that in my 
opinion your correspondent, J.G., whose 
item appeats on Page 4, makes a worth- 
while suggestion. I do not believe it 
would diminish the value nor lower the 
standard of THE CONTROLLER were you 
to include a classified ad column for used 
office equipment. As a matter of fact, | 
feel that this would be of considerable 
interest to the majority of readers and it 
should produce satisfactory results for the 
advertiser, the prospective purchaser, as 
well as add a little additional income to 
the publishers. 

I know that you will keep up the good 
work that you are doing. Kind regards 

I. R. JOHNSON 

Vice President-Treasurer 
American Marietta Company 
Chicago 


NEGATIVE REACTION TO DIGEST 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


I imagine that other members of the 
Controllers Institute have also waited ex 
pectantly to read the first book digest, 
namely, ‘Forecasting for Profit,” which 
appeared in your January issue. You may 
be interested in having my comment 
which was quite negative. 

Reading your book digest has made 
one thing definite—I will not have to 
read the full book because in my opinion 
it is typical of so many books and articles 

now being written which can be 





But you can’t mistake “RAZORS” for “RACERS” on Disc Edison Voicewriter 


Get Extra Hours This Easy Way 


COMMUNICATION 


WITH THE AID OF EDISON’S EXCLUSIVE 


You save valuable time... your secre- 
tary helps you more... office output 
steps up its pace... with Disc Edison 
Voicewriter. 

It’s the one machine that gives you 
the time-saving of machine dictation and 
gives your secretary the understanding of 
direct dictation. Your thoughts reach 
paper without delay, without mistakes— 


Disc—or cylinder? Yes, Edison—and 
Edison alone—makes both types with elec- 
tronic Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. Only 
Edison can give an unbiased answer to 
which, disc or cylinder, is better for you. 


more work accomplished, more easily. 
Clearly Defines S$, F, Z, TH Sounds 
Edison’s exclusive Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action gives “clear picture” transmission 
to words having those s, f, z, th sounds 
that ordinarily give so much trouble. 
Because Edison reproduces a thousand 
more cycles per second —you can dictate 
in relaxed comfort... your secretary can 


Compact Dise Edison Voice- 
writer is expressly built for 
office dictation and is portable, 
too — but with no sacrifice of 
understandability. 


“CLEAR PICTURE” 


match your speed with less effort, less 
strain, fewer errors. 

No other instrument matches Edison un- 
derstandability—only Edison has Ear- 
Tuned Jewel-Action. 

Write us for the helpful free booklet, 
“How to Simplify Your Daily Life.” Ad- 
dress Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
45 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 


For free demonstration, 
phone “EDIPHONE” in your 
city or write Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange, New Jersey. 
In Canada: Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 








summarized in one criticism: a lot of 
‘verbiage tripe’ and generalities. There 
should have wll some specific technical 
procedures mentioned in a book of this 
title, 

This book review mentioned that “‘man- 
agciment recognizes the need, but doubts 
that it can obtain reasonably correct fore- 
casts’; but there is nothing in the entire 
digest to dispel this observation. 

I find nothing in the entire digest—and 
if it was in the book the reviewer omitted 
same—-to support the statement: “In the 
foregoing chapters a practical forecasting 
technique has been described.” 

The writer will conclude his observa- 
tions on this first digest with this remark: 
In my opinion this review . was 
mis-named and should have been called 
(paraphrasing another best seller) ‘Death 
of the Budget Man.” 

J. C. Gract 

Controller 

Maremont Automotive Products, Inc. 
Chicago 


FORM 10 K OF THE S.E.C. 
Editors, THE 


Have you any information regarding 
company practices in connection with 
Form 10 K of the S.E.C.? We have re- 


CONTROLLER: 


ceived a request from one of the invest- 
ors’ services asking us to submit to them 
direct the information forwarded to the 
S.E.C. in Form 10 K. Apparently they 
have been receiving it indirectly up to 
the present. 


G.W.B. 


Regarding the 10 K we have 
learned from three companies as follows: 
One sends investors’ services a_ printed 
bound copy to be sure everything is clear; 
another makes it a practice to furnish a 
copy regularly to investors’ services which 
have requested the information; a third 
follows the policy of not sending a copy 
but gladly making it available to the serv- 
ices at the company’s headquarters. 


The 


Form 


Editors 


GLOOMY GUSSES 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


How about a column in which control- 
lers could air their gripes about other con- 
trollers, and maybe some other people 
could sound off about the foibles and fol- 
lies of these Gloomy Gusses. Might help 
cure what is wrong with us! 

It has also seemed to me that as we get 
older we become a little less obsessed with 
our professional complexity, and try to 
develop insight into fundamentals and 





Your 


Annual 


Report / AN annual report should be more than a financial 


It can tell the story, clearly and graphi 


statement, 


cally, in words and in pictures, of your operations. It 


AND 


should create increased interest and support of stock- 


holders and employees. 


YOUR 


and 


measuf¢ 


STOCKHOLDERS 


Our 


span tne 


Call or writ 


experience to 


organization 


Our designers and printing craftsmen have the skill 


give your report that additional 


of effectiveness 


operating seven plants which 


continent, ts not far from your home office 


today: 


Financial Printing Department 


The Cuneo Press, Inc. 


2242 Grove Street * Victory 2-2100 


Chicago 16, Illinois 


cogitate on essential principles and basic 
philosophies, and through them try to re- 
solve our technical problems into under- 
standable human situations with logical 
solutions. 

Maybe some thoughts along these lines 
—perhaps as brief homilies or self-critical 
dissertations—would be usable. I have 
jotted down some that came to mind. The 
result is enclosed. 

J. H. BLack 
Treasurer 

Bailey Meter Company 
Cleveland, O. 


Common Sense 

If, as a controller, you strive mightily tc 
keep your company’s taxes at a minimum, you 
doubtless have encountered that gem of polliti- 
cal philosophy—"Consistency is the refuge of 
small minds.’ Actually, good strategy does 
require you to move your point-of-view around, 
and by so doing discover paths by which your 
objective can be approached. In the process 
you often readjust your notion of what really 
is the desirable destination. That kind of 
“thinking around” is “thinking straight.” 

Business enterprise is indeed an art, and it 
employs but is not controlled by rules of the 
exact sciences. Its life breath is perception and 
imagination—and diligence in putting them 
to work. Philosophical attributes are nowhere 
more needed than in the work of the corporate 
controller, for his concern must not be with the 
mere statistics of values but with the delicate 
discernments and relative evaluations which 
give point and purpose to those values. He 
must perceive and “think around’’ and have 
sense-—common sense. 

Of course, a controller uses technical skills 

all he can acquire—for that too is common 
sense. But he should never for a moment sup 
pose that his is the job of a technician, that 
effectiveness in it can come from a knowledge 
limited to the obvious literature of his pro 
fession. A of proportion, a ‘feeling’ 
of perspective, a “response’’ to subtleties and 
overtones and distinctions, a ‘discrimination’ 
“warmth” 
hall 


man, and he is 


“sense” 


or “taste” for what is genuine, a 
in human understanding 
marks ot 
not born with them. 

Like everyone, the good controller has prob- 
ably learned from his mistakes. But it 
happens to be a controller's business to explore 
others’ mistakes and to interpret them con 
structively. If to his unique opportunities for 
organized observation and analysis he will add 
the widest interest in a// the arts and sciences 
and human philosophies, then indeed will he 
be on the way to acquiring true intelligence 

the ability to “make things add up” and 
uncommon wisdom, commor 


these are the 
the truly educated 


most 


make sense,’ 


sense 





Readers of THE CONTROLLER 
are invited to express their reac- 
tions to articles appearing within 
our pages. Letters will be welcomed 
for inclusion on this page. 

The Editors 








Why is Royal the world’s largest 
manufacturer of typewriters? 


for faster, easier typing. Only Royal has them! 


THERE MUST BE A REASON Why Royal makes more 
typewriters and sells more typewriters than any other 
manutacturer. 

And there is a reason! From the beginning Royal 
designed its typewriters with the operator in mind 
Iypists everywhere prefer Royal better than 2'4 to | 
over any other make 

No wonder! Look at its many features 


Magic* Margin: The most outstanding 
operator benefit ever invented. Typists 
simply position the carriage, flick the 
lever, and the margin is automatically set 


Only Royal has Magic* Margin! 


Finger-Flow Keys: Keys shaped to contour of finger 


tips. They provide extra finger clearance and make 


Precision writing machine: Royal is the finest ever 
developed. It is, and always has been, designed with 


the operator in mind 


Quality of work: Typists know that a letter typed on 
a Royal has that fine, top-notch appearance worthy 


of an executive § signature 


Action acclaimed: Royal action is universally recog- 


nized as the finest of them all 


Ruggedness: Royal's durability is built in. Royal 


stays on the job longer. Less time out for repairs 


Streamlined beauty: Feast your eves on its soft, 


gray tone that banishes all glare. It’s a honey 


that new Gray Magic Roval! 
U.S. Pat. Off 


The Qae0 


V Wa 


HC KOVAL 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 





Terms Can Make Trouble 

Recently one of our members passed along to us a memo- 
randum from Mr. Robert R. Doane, a careful student of 
communist and Marxist thinking. He traces some of our 
trouble to the peculiarities of our accounting practice at the 
time Marx and others were writing their books. He says: 


“The loose way of using the word ‘profit’ prior to 1891 
was due primarily to the indifferent public practice of pre- 
senting business reports. Prior to Stewart’s famous “Twenty- 
first Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor’ (1891) and during the entire lifetime of Karl 
Marx, reports commonly segregated annual costs into two 
principal divisions, namely : 


“1. Cost of materials and wages paid 
and 
“2. Profits and general expense shown as the residual 
figure with no breakdown into its elements. 


“As no breakdown was given to this second part of the re- 
port, the popular and false impression was permitted to grow 
to the effect that ‘general expense’ was ‘minor’ expense and 
that ‘profits’ therefore accounted for nearly 50% of the 
business. 

“Unchallenged by any factual analysis, Karl Marx immedi- 
ately seized upon this widespread misconception and, calling 
the whole thing ‘surplus,’ gave birth to his now famous 
‘Surplus Theory of Value.’ 


“It was thus due to Marx’s ignorance of accounting—and 
the business community's indifference to an adequate presen- 
tation—that the Marxian misconception was permitted to gain 


such headway.” 


The above observation seems particularly significant in 
view of the recent bulletin of the American Institute of 
Accountants, recommending that the word “‘surplus’ be 
abandoned in corporate reports. 

Perhaps we should continue to re-examine our accounting 
practices and methods of telling the story of business to be 
sure the inaccuracies or misunderstandings of today do not 


come back to plague us tomorrow. 
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The Highest Honor: 
Responsibility for Self 


In view of the current controversy about the ‘Welfare 


- State’ some recent comments by Dean Russell of the Foun- 


dation for Economic Education, Inc., are pertinent. Speak- 
ing at a recent Convention on Individual Liberty at Bill- 
ings, Montana, Mr. Russell pointed out: 


The constitutions of former American slave states gen- 
erally specified that the masters must provide their slaves 
with adequate housing, food, medical care and old-age 
benefits. The Mississippi Constitution contained this addi- 
tional sentence: 

‘The legisiature shall have no power to pass laws for the 
emancipation of slaves (except) where the slave shall 
have rendered the State some distinguished service.’ 


“The highest honor that Mississippi could offer a man for 
distinguished service to his country was personal responsi- 
bility for his own welfare. 

“His reward was freedom to find his own job and to 
have his own earnings, freedom to be responsible for his 
own housing, freedom to arrange for his own medical 
care, freedom to save for his own old age. In short, his re- 
ward was the individual opportunities—and the persanal 
res ponsibilities—that have always distinguished a free man 
from a dependent.” 


What higher honor, asked Dean Russell, can any govern- 
ment offer? 


Does Management 
Use the Controller? 


One of our members points out that the directors of his 
company are currently making twice as good use of him 
and the facilities of his department as they did a few years 
ago; and we are optimistic enough to believe that this has 
occurred in many companies. We are also realistic enough 
to believe that many more boards of directors are not get- 
ting full value. 

This point came to mind with the retirement of Walter 
S. Gifford as Chairman of the Board of American Tele 
phone & Telegraph Company. He was at one stage in his 
career the Comptroller of the company. (See the “Close 
Up” of Mr. Gifford on page 114 of this issue.) And, accord- 
ing to all reports, that is one company in which the control- 
ler's office is well and continuously used by management. 

Can any readers give us examples in which boards of 
directors have failed to make adequate use of the controller 

and. if possible, the consequence of such failure? 

Can any readers tell us of instances in which directors 
are now making better use of the controller's facilities 


than they used to—and profiting thereby? 


-—WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 
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the PRINTING CALCULATOR 


for LOW COST. .TOP SPEED 
FIGURE PRODUCTION 


Time is money. And figuring time costs you plenty. Your 
investment in clerical labor and in office expense for neces- 
sary calculating jobs is probably larger than you think. 
Compared to this overhead, the cost of your office figuring 
equipment is practically negligible! Why not make sure 
you're getting figure production at minimum cost? The 
Remington Rand Printing Calculator slashes costs because 
it gets the work out faster—does all your figuring work. 
This streamlined gray beauty eliminates waste motions 
completely. Every problem is directly calculated—every 
factor, every answer is automatically printed on the tape 
No need for reruns to check accuracy . . . no laborious 
manual copying from hard-to-read dials. The tape is your 
proof — printed, permanent always available for 
reference. 

But that’s not all. Simplified, ten-key operation, automatic 
completion and clearance of problems, automatic division 

. multiplication, addition and subtraction —all add wings 
to your work . . . beat back costs! See the Printing Calcu- 
lator today —call your Remington Rand representative for 
a free demonstration, or write for full details to Remington 
Rand Inc., Department CR-3, New York 10. 
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Can Earned Surplus Be Interpreted, 
Analyzed, and Presented Logically? 


John A. Bechett 


\* THE BEGINNING, we are told, Pacioli 
created debit and credit. In doing so, 
he made it possible for accountants who 
followed him to make some logical pat- 
tern of the industrial universe which has 
developed about them. In the inviolable 
balance of the accounting equation, his 
successors have found the golden key 
which enables them to interpret the af- 
fairs of business so that they and their 
colleagues in management may more 
clearly see the light of truth and thereby 
direct the course of business enterprise. 

Following Pacioli, all modern account- 
ants solemnly affirm the equality of assets 
on the one hand, liabilities and net worth 
on the other. Most of these believe fur- 
ther that the right-hand side of that equa- 
tion represents simply another way of 
looking at the left-hand side, and that one 
might, perhaps more simply, state the 
equation as: 


what assets they are 
whose assets they are 


Yet in spite of this common agreement 
the conventions of modern reporting prac- 
tice—both internally and externally 
seem rather to deny such simplicity and 
introduce in its place the confusing con- 
cept embodied in such an equation as 
that which follows: 


what they are the amount owed to 
creditors 

the "* ” 

De reserves 

the amounts contrib- 

uted by stockholders 


the rest 


There certainly can be no objection 
to the efforts of accountants to interpret 
in some detail the concept of “whose as 
sets they are.’ Indeed, the thesis of the 
ensuing paragraphs will be that opportu- 
nities for improved analysis and presenta- 
still exist. But the and 
or unidentified remainder, as 


tion reserves | 
the “‘rest 
they are so often found in current prac- 
tice, violate the candid simplicity of 
Pacioli’s original equation. Can it be that 
the simple and handy concept bequeathed 
us by our patron saint has become dis 
torted and confused rather than clarified 
by common practice ? 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
deal at any length with the problems of 


reporting the obligations of business to 
its creditors. Rather, the attempt will be 
made to show how, within the general 
area of “net worth,” the specific item of 
surplus can be subjected to critical analy- 
sis and interpreted with advantage both 
to management and to the various external 
audiences which are interested in the af- 
fairs of business. 

Yet before the subject of liabilities is 
summarily dismissed, perhaps the ques 
tion may aptly be raised: “If we can ac- 
count in detail for the functional classi- 
fications of various liabilities, why can we 
not also account in some appropriate 
functional detail for the elements of ‘net 
worth’ ?” 

The fact is, we can. Net worth accounts 
can be as revealing and helpful to the 
student of the affairs of business as are 
asset and liability accounts. They can be 
made to provide specific information re- 
garding the proprietorship sources of 
business assets—that is, they can separate 
the amounts (of unspecified assets) which 
have been contributed directly by stock 
holders from the which have 
been acquired through profitable opera 
tions and retained in the business. 

At the present of accounting 
development, accounts are ordinarily used 
to provide this amount of analysis. But 
accounts can be made to indicate further 


amounts 


stage 


for the retention of undi trib 
uted earnings. Thus far, they have not 


been used for that vital purpose! Account 


the reasons 
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ants ordinarily have been content to allow 
the unidentified remainder to rest in one 
undescriptive catch-all account called 
earned surplus’ or some modern suc- 
cessor to that name. 

If accountants have made any effort at 
all to interpret the content and nature of 
this general sum, it has generally been 
through the device of extracting parts 
of its total and separately classifying 
them as “reserves’’ of various sorts. But, 
unhappily, this effort has produced even 
more confusion than was earlier the case 
because, after focussing the attention of 
the interested pa:ty on the amount of sur- 
plus, it often leaves it i Jarge part still 
undefined. 

The term “surplus” is perhaps as 
widely misunderstood as any term in the 
technical language of the accountant. By 
employes, stockholders, and others the 
term has understandably, if mistakenly, 
been assumed to mean that excess funds 
are being retained in the business to the 
detriment of workers, owners, or the gen- 
eral public 

It is possible that the persons who 
originally employed the term “surplus 
in financial reports did so in the belief 
that carnings were, in fact, excess to the 
needs of the businesses in which they 
might be kept, at least temporarily, before 
being distributed to stockholders. But 
that concept, it should be noted, assumes 
that businesses are adequately financed 
through the sale of ownership shares and 
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the utilization of credit sources and that 
it is not necessary therefore to retain 
earnings in order to carry out their avowed 
purposes. 

Seldom in modern times are the func- 
tions of business satisfactorily performed 
with the capital originally contributed by 
stockholders and that subsequently bor- 
rowed from credit sources. Stockholders 
ordinarily make further contributions by 
voluntarily or involuntarily abstaining 
from the use of the dollars earned but 
not paid out to them as dividends. Those 
retained dollars normally become rein- 
vested in new assets to promote the pur- 
poses of an enterprise. Therefore, al- 
though the fact may not be apparent to 
every observer, the term “‘surplus’’ can- 
not be taken to mean that quantities of 
stagnant assets are being held sterile and 
unproductive in the clutches of industry. 
In short, ‘‘surplus’’ does not mean “‘supet- 
fluous.”’ 

As a result of the rather widespread 
confusion as to the nature of earned 
surplus, various other terms have been 
employed in the effort to overcome mis- 
conceptions, Earned surplus is now fre- 
quently identified in financial reports as 
“profits employed in the business, ” “prof: 
its reinvested, and other such descrip- 
tive names 

The new language has unquestionably 
helped to erase some of the improper 
connotations which have become attached 
to the word ‘‘surplus’’ and has brought 
progress to the art of financial reporting, 
but this development has made no inroad 
on the problem of communicating both 
to management and to other interested 
parties the reasons for retention of the 
earnings which have been “plowed back.” 

It is common practice in financial re 
porting both to management and to other 
interested parties to specify in detail the 
elements of formal legal capital—the 
capital stock accounts and even some 
‘capital surplus’’ items, such as premiums 
on par stock—but to leave undefined the 
elements of earnings which, as a result 
of the policies of business management, 
have become temporarily or permanently 
unavailable to stockholders as dividends 

Of course, directors can formally rec 
ognize the need for the long-range com 
mitment of earned dollars; unissued cap 
ital stock may be distributed pro rata 
among existing stockholders, thereby 
“capitalizing” some of the undistributed 
earnings. Such a distribution (a ‘‘stock 
dividend” ) increase in the 
number of shares outstanding without in 
any way affecting the assets or liabilities 
of the company or the total equity of the 
stockholders 

Although the device of the stock divi- 
dend makes it possible to recognize in 
accounts the extent to which earned dol 


results in an 
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lars have become committed to long- 
range purposes, it is by no means custom- 
ary for directors to declare and “pay” 
stock dividends to the full extent of such 
commitments. As a result, ‘earned sur- 
plus” in industry almost invariably applies 
not only to the recent dollars earned and 
not yet paid out to stockholders but also 
to many previously earned dollars which 
have very likely become invested for 
long-range purposes in larger working 
capital and in new long-life assets. 


Classifications of Earned Surplus 

All the considerations mentioned above 
with respect to retained earnings appear 
to lend strength to the case for subdivid- 
ing earned surplus in such a way that its 
nature may be more easily understood 
and the several causes for its existence 
more readily evaluated. Whereas it has 
been customary for many years to account 
for and report earned surplus as a single 
amount, the tendency toward more specific 
identification of its constituent parts 
seems to have been gaining momentum 
in recent times. 


CY SE 
NO ACCOUNTING TO PUBLIC 


“It has been an amazing phenom- 
enon of public administration at the 
national level, in this almost incredi- 
ble country of ours, that the Federal 
government—the spender and con- 
sumer of so much of the fruits of 
the people's labor ap pare ntly never 
has recognized the extent of its ob- 
ligation to give full public account 
of the money it exacts from the 
people.” 

—From article 
“WHERE !T GOES NOBODY KNOWS” 
by T. Coleman Andrews 


Reasons for Earnings—Con- 


tingencles 


Retaining 


One of the first steps taken in the di- 
rection of interpreting earned surplus 
was that of providing “reserves for con- 
tingencies’ when there appeared to be 
a reasonable probability of the occurrence 
of an unfavorable future event. 

If, for example, pending adverse legis 
lation appears to have a reasonable chance 
of being enacted into law, accounting 
executives sometimes feel impelled to in- 
clude in the accounts an indication of the 
effect which the materialization of such 
an event would have upon earned surplus 
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A CORPORATION 
Retained Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Not Appropriated 


Total Retained Profits $xxxxxx 


An opportunity to reveal the true na- 
ture of ‘contingency reserves’” seems to 
lie in the use of a name slightly different 
from that customarily employed in busi- 
ness practice; the title “Retained Profits 
(or Earnings) Appropriated for Con- 
tingencies’’ reveals better the true colors 
of the “reserve.” If the new name were 
used, the earned surplus section of the 
balance sheet of a corporation would ap- 
pear as shown below: 


A CORPORATION 
Retained Profits 
Appropriated for Contingencies 
Not Appropriated 


$ xxxx 
XXXXXX 


$xxxxxx 


Total Retained Profits 


The contingencies for which allow- 
ances are appropriately made in accounts 
fall in the twilight zone between unfavor- 
able events which Aave occurred and those 
which may occur. The former, even 
though they can only be estimated, are 
asset decreases or liability increases; the 
latter have no right to be inscribed on 
formal corporate records. 

In spite of the fact that “contingencies” 
represent, theoretically at least, unfavor- 
able events which will probably occur 
but which have not yet taken place, many 
liberties have been taken with the prac- 
tice of ‘‘earmarking” surplus. In the first 
place, the prospective evil events against 
which “‘protection” is sought are not al- 
ways clearly defined. Secondly, their true 
nature is usually obscured when such re- 
serves are grouped on company balance 
sheets with the liabilities or in separate 
classifications apart from the net worth 
section. 

The primary purpose for which “con- 
tingency reserves’ exist in practice is to 
inform the reader of balance sheets that 
earned dollars are, or will probably be- 
come, committed to business purposes 
which restrict their availability for use as 
dividends. But when the contingencies 
anticipated are adequately described by 
footnotes to the statement, the reader is 
at least given the basis for the provision 
And when “contingency reserves’ are 
found, on the basis of such explanations, 
truly to apply to prospective unfavorable 
events (as distinguished from established 
liabilities) the reader may consider them 
part of the Net Worth of a business. 


Reasons for Retaining Earnings—-Expan- 
s70n 

The prospects of attractive financial 
return have always prompted business 
men to grasp new opportunities. And 
new activities inevitably call for new cap- 





ital, When a business is initially organ- 
ized, the source of capital is ordinarily 
the sale of equity shares. When added 
endeavors are undertaken by a company 
already well established, the necessary 
capital may come from several sources. 
New issues of stock shares may be floated, 
new money may be borrowed, or profit 
dollars which ordinarily would be paid 
to stockholders as dividends may be re- 
tained in the business and reinvested in 
the types of assets necessary for the con- 
duct of the new effort. 

In the American economy there have 
been numberless examples of this last 
method of providing the capital for ex- 
_ panded activities. In recent years the tre- 
mendous business expansion which has 
been undertaken to capture new markets 
was financed in large part by the “plow- 
ing back’’ of earnings. While flotations 
of stock have been significant and bond 
issues fairly substantial, there has been a 
continuous, yet quiet and undramatic re- 
investment of large amounts of earnings. 

Earnings committed to long-range pur- 
poses in the past, while not subject to 
recise measurement, are at least estima- 
le with some degree of accuracy. ‘When 
new plants are added to existing facilities, 
new capital is required. When increased 
activities require more tools, fixtures, and 
equipment, the same is true. If such 
changes are sponsored by stockholders’ 
dollars, earnings are, in effect, crystal- 
lized. Measurement of the amount of 
newly committed dollars involves deter- 
mination of the investment in working 
capital and long-life assets, both before 
and after the change. When the change 
is gradual, as it very often is, measure- 
ment may be more difficult but still serves 
the valuable purpose of focusing atten- 
tion on the fact and extent of reinvest- 
ment. 

Assuming that the management of a 
corporation makes a careful analysis of 
the amount of capital required to accom- 
modate the present level of productive 
output, it may be apparent that retained 
profits have become committed to the 
company's long-range purposes, and this 
fact may be so reported in the balance 
sheet. 


A CORPORATION 
Retained Profits 
Appropriated for Accomplished 
Expansion $ 
Appropriated for Contingencies 
Not Appropriated 


XXXX 
XXXX 
XXXXX 


Total Retained Profits $xxxxxx 


A variation of this same theme occurs 
when commitment of earnings to expan- 
sion is anticipated rather than being de- 
termined in retrospect. A long-range 
building program which involves an out- 
lay five years hence, for example, may be 
accompanied by a long-range dividend- 
restriction policy which contemplates the 





them on such tissues as 


bene fits. 
Both sides need to know the entire picture. W hen that fac tor is 
present, there's a strong probability of a quick settlement of any 


dis pute.” 








retention of a portion of the earnings of 
each year in anticipation of the eventual 
necessity of building the new plant. If 
profits are greater than this allowance, 
and if dividends are restricted to at least 
that amount less than profits, the effect 
of this earmarking is to provide for the 
retention of assets (not necessarily in the 
form of cash) in sufficient quantities to 
add up to the required amount at the end 
of five years 

Applying this illustration to the ac 
counts of a corporation, but using a more 
descriptive title, the results would be as 
follows: 

A CORPORATION 

Retained Profits 

Appropriated for Future Expan- 

sion 
Appropriated for Accomplished 
Expansion 
Appropriated for Contingencies 
Not Appropriated 


XXXX 
XXXX 
XXXX 


Total Retained Profits $xxxxxx 


Reasons for Retaining Earnings—-Main 
tenance of Purchasing Power 

The years following World War Il 
have been characterized, on the average, 
by much smaller dividends than profits 
Part of the reason is to be found in the 
expansion of facilities to capture new 
markets, as indicated in the preceding 
paragraphs, but there is a second reason 
as impelling as the first 

Substantial amounts of earnings 
been retained, as we know, sim ply to keep 
the business 
where no actual expansion was antici 
pated. This was a recognition of the de 


have 


going on the sdme level 
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Good Facts Make Good Bargains 


The recently announced study by Controllership Foundation— 
"Providing Facts and Figures for Collective Bargaining: The Con- 
troller’s Role in Labor Negotiations’’—adds additional pertinence 
to the following observations by Cyrus S. Ching in the December, 
1949, issue of ‘Nation's Business’’. 

In the course of an article entitled “Good Bargaining Is Good 
Business,’ Mr. Ching, listing as one of the mistakes of manage- 
ment the lack of statistics and facts, says 

"The point I'm making here is that management negotiators 
should appear at the bargaining table prepared to give accurate 
and com plete facts as to the company’s 
are far ahead of management in this respect. The larger unions not 
only have research departments, they also hire experts to advise 
social insurance, 


position. The unions often 


pensions, and similar 





cline in the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar and the fact that more dollars were 
needed to keep the same productive po- 
tential available and operating. 

The dollars held back to protect pur- 
chasing power in periods of inflation may 
be temporarily held dollars. If the cycle 
reverses itself through intermediate eras 
into times of depression, the reason for 
retaining these extra dollars may disap- 
pear. But unless this fact is clearly rec- 
ognized, earnings are likely to remain in 
escrow. The result of such withholding 
may be either new and unwarranted ex- 
pansion when assets are cheaply pur- 
chased but markets severely restricted, or 
ineffectively employed working~ capital 
which might be better utilized by stock- 
holders for their personal needs. 

The problem of deciding how many 
dollars should be withheld from stock- 
holders to compensate for a decline in 
the purchasing power of money is cer- 
tainly a difficult one, and when all the 
economists’ yardsticks have been applied, 
the answer is likely to still be a highly 
subjective one. But that fact does not re- 
lieve management from the responsibility 
for gauging as best it can the impact of 
inflation and for controlling its capital in 
such a manner as to keep the business 
from losing its virility. It is idle to re- 
tain earnings to offset currency devalua- 
tion without making a ‘‘best estimate’ as 
to how many dollars are necessary to ac- 
complish that objective. Otherwise man- 
agement can only “play it safe’’ by jeal- 
ously harboring all earnings—a practice 
which is likely to enhance the welfare of 
neither the company nor its owners. 
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Assuming that the management of a 
corporation has reckoned the additional 
investment required to compensate for 
changes during the past fiscal period in 
the purchasing power of money to be 
$xxxx, the earned surplus section of the 
balance sheet might appear as follows: 


A CORPORATION 
Retained Profits 

Appropriated tw Compensate for 
Decline in Dollar Purchasing 
Power 

Appropriated for Future Expan- 
sion 

Appropriated for Accomplished 
Expansion 

Appropriated for Contingencies 

Not Appropriated 


xXXXX 
XXXX 
XXXX 


Total Retained Profits $xxxxxx 


Unappropriated Balance of Earned Sur- 
plus 

Even when the functional breakdown 
of net worth has been carried as far as 
has been indicated in the preceding para 
graphs, there may still remain, in a 
healthy enterprise, a substantial residue 
which defies quantitative analysis. 

It appears that this remaining balance 
owes its existence to a desire to guard 
against the unforeseen and unforeseeable. 
The occurrence of a prolonged period of 
“hard times 
it is not at all 
managements to retain earnings in antic- 
ipation of such an event. Some manage- 
ments strive to maintain a policy ot pay- 
ing dividends at a relatively stable rate 
when 


is always a possibility, and 


uncommon for business 


over the years such is the case, 
earnings may be held back at any partic 
ular year end in order to insure ability 
event of a 
hard 
reflect 


business man 


to continue that policy in the 
against 
times reserves for setbacks’ 
an admirable tendency of 
agements to keep their companies strong 
enough to weather the economic storms 
but it 

dollars neces 


business slump. “Cushions 


and 


which may beset them, 


that the 
sary for such purposes are extremely un 


1S quite 
cleat numbers of 
certain 

Some 


right 


forth 
right 


companies have made a 


attempt to settle upon the 


amounts necessary to enable them to meet 
stresses 


second World 


companies cs 


financial 
end of the 
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serves for postwar reconver 


such future 
Toward the 
War 
tablished 
Morte 


tions have provi 


for Xa many 


cently, several 


led 


sion oTfganiza 


such “reserves” in 
anticipation of times when demands for 
their products may decrease substantially 


A tew 


vested outside of the 


have even set aside capital, in 


business, in prepa 
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ration for such future contingencies. An 
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example is that of a company which, in 
the years 1946, 1947, and 1948, reported 
the following in footnotes to its annual 
reports: 

“Note C—the employment and operation 
reserve of $6,000,000 has been accumulated 
over a period of years by charges to earned 
surplus. The use of this funded reserve is sub- 
ject to action by the Board of Directors, and 
it is hoped by this means to stabilize employ- 
ment during periods of low volume of busi- 
ness, through scheduling additional opera- 
tions, including engineering and development, 
above those required for incoming orders to 
the extent the fund will provide, thereby af- 
fording greater security of employment and 
minimizing layoffs of employes.” 


Notwithstanding the fact that rather 
definite amounts applicable to potential 
economic dislocations have been settled 
upon by some managements, the contin- 
gencies against which such buffers have 
been established are, by definition, gen- 
eral and indefinite. For that reason it 
seems probable that any attempt at analy- 
sis of earned surplus beyond that already 
described will add little or nothing to an 
understanding of the nature of the own- 
ership equity. If there exist within a given 
business clear-cut policies relative to div- 
idend payments and protection against 
the general vicissitudes of business, such 
policies should be explained in the annual 
reports. It is not likely, however, that the 
A saree of such explanations will be 
much enhanced by further earmarking 
surplus. 

Returning at this point to the net worth 
section of the corporation balance sheet, 
it becomes apparent that the line separat- 
ing “Retained Profits Appropriated for 
Contingencies” from ‘Retained Profits 
Not Appropriated” is indeed fine, All ap- 
propriations in this example, save only 
that for “contingencies,” represent either 
(1) actual commitments of 
the long-range purposes of the business 
or (2) planned tuture commitments es 
tablished by policy decisions already for 
mulated. 

Although the kinds of contingencies 
contemplated by the original appropria 
tion were fairly specific in nature, one is 
led to ask whether or not all retained 
earnings over and above those committed 


earnings to 


by specific accomplished managerial de 
cisions are not best shown in total and re 
butter general 
hazards of conducting 


garded as a against the 
an enterprise 

If we accept this line of reasoning, we 
earned sur 


better reorganize the 


plus sub-section as indicated above, 


might 
and 


amplify the new final category by a tex 
tual explanation of the possible future 


eventualities which may have to be met 
Otherwise our reports may convey an im 
pression of accuracy in forecasting busi 


ness events not justified by the facts 
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A CORPORATION 
Retained Profits 
Appropriated to Compensate for 
Decline in Dollar Purchasing 
Power 
Appropriated for Future Expan- 
sion 
Appropriated for Accomplished 
Expansion 
Retained as a Provision for Fu- 
ture Adverse Contingencies 


xXXXX 
XXXX 
XXxXxX 


xxxx* 


Total Retained Profits $xxxxxx 


* Representing a composite of: 
ippropriated for Contingencies 
Not Appropriated 


$ XXX 
$xxxx 


Summary and Conclusions 

It seems clear that the question of what 
surplus is is being answered in a better 
fashion today—-by the choice of more 
meaningful and descriptive terms—than 
has heretofore been the case. It also seems 
clear that there is a need to explain why 
surplus is. 

Up to the present time the best efforts 

to interpret the why of surplus—the rea- 
sons for its existence in the present 
amount—have been largely devoted to 
explaining’ small parts of it by the 
process of segregation of “reserves.” As 
a result of these efforts the story of sur- 
plus would appear to remain partly told, 
at best; the substance of the larger part 
usually remains wndisclosed. 

There seem to be quite definite—if 
not routinely measurable—segments of 
surplus. They pertain to the events of the 
past and the plans for the future. Pre- 
sumably they represent very sound policy 
which business management would be 
more than willing to disclose. Indeed, 
with the confusion about the amount of 
surplus still very extensive, it would ap- 
pear that corporate officers might be 
pleased to find a way to explain in nu- 
merical terms the amount of earnings be- 
ing “retained” for definite purposes. 

Finally, there inevitably exist some 
eneral reasons for retaining earnings. 
The amount held for these purposes is 
presumably that which remains when the 
more specific amounts of surplus have 
been separated and particularized. The 
amount of the remaining “buffer” may be 
judged by management and outside audi- 
ences alike in terms of the general rea- 
sons for which it exists 

Such an analysis is obviously one which 
must be accomplished at the top policy- 
making level of management 
It does not stem from the everyday rou- 
tine of transaction analysis, or even from 
the intermediate level of income and ex- 
pense accrual. It is clearly an effort to 
define the present status of a business in 
terms of its past accomplishments and 
future plans. To the extent that the ac- 
countant is successful in promoting the 
type of thinking which makes such analy- 
sis possible, he greatly increases the value 
of his services to management 


business 





Illustration courtesy; NATIONAL RECORDS MANAGEMENT COUN(C IL 


Of what value records stor- 
age such as pictured in 
this view of a Government 
file area in Washington? 


Tackling the Problem of Records Retention 


Paul Haase 


OW LONG should business records 
L be kept ? What is the best means for 
retaining them ? 

These and related questions were con 
sidered at a recent panel meeting of the 
Cleveland Control of the Controllers In 
stitute of America by four members of 
the Control representing industrial, pub- 
lic utility, and banking firms. 

As to the views expressed by members 
of the panel, the following points are 
based on a digest of the presentations 

Discussing the destruction of records 
B. W. Maxey, Controller of Glidden 
Company, Cleveland, pointed out that 
there are two basic reasons for keeping 
records: (1) legal requirements of fed 
eral and agencies, (2) useful re- 
quirements of company operation. He 
also pointed out that a problem arises in 
distinguishing between those records that 
are truly useful and those that are re 
tained for security from fear of error in 
destruction. Emphasizing that an ade 
quate record retention plan cannot be the 
result of periodic Maxey 
stated that “the time to begin thinking 
of record destruction they are 
created or while they are 

Although some firms delegate the es- 


state 


surges, Mr 


is before 
current 


tablishment of a record preservation pro 
a more expedient 
is to make 


committee 
Maxey 
the controller responsible for drawing uj 


gram to a 
approach, Mr feels, 
the program and carrying it out. The con 
troller will want to consult with the legal 
department and various department heads 
who either create or use the records, and 
he must always know what he is talking 
about. 

The first step in the program is to list 
all records in the organization as to de 
for reten 

location 


origin, usage, reason 
tion, method of filing, and 
Legal requirements of retention should 
then be 


tion reviewed with various department 


scription 


inserted and the entire informa 


as to how long records of thei: 
kept 


companie S$ as [to 


heads 
department's creation should be 
Checking 


their records preservation program is also 


with other 
desirable 

After decision is reached on every re 
ord, a manual of record retention should 
be put into effect and the manual should 


be kept 
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Sources of information on suggested 


destruction schedules are numerous. In 
iddition to requirements of federal agen- 
Federal Power Commis- 


Commis- 


cies such as the 


the Interstate Commerce 


details regarding 

ubjiect refer to the article, "What to 
Do with Old Records,” by Paul Haase in 
THE CONTROLLER, December 1948}, 
Mr. Maxey referred to the necessity of a 


and others {for 


knowledge of various states’ retention 
requirements for different items such as 
promissory notes, open accounts, con- 
tracts, domestic and foreign judgments, 
etc. “The more voluminous records,” he 
emphasized, “are also the ones not need- 


ing extensive retention periods 


{rc 

Consideration of the archives phase of 
the subject was developed by Harry M. 
Frey, Controller of Towmotor Corpora- 
tion. He 
layout, identification, equipment, and or- 


discussed location of archives, 


bringing out the following 


vanization 


point 
Oo 
pon 
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PARTICIPANTS in a panel discussion on “Retention and Preservation of 
Records; Archives; Microfilming,” held by the Cleveland Control cf the Con- 
trollers Institute of America—(left to right)—were B. W. Maxey, Controller 
of the Glidden Company, Richard C. Huelsman, Vice President and Comptroller 
of the Central National Bank of Cleveland, and Harry M. Frey, Controller of 
Towmotor Corporation. Leader of the discussion was Math W. Thernes, Vice 
President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Director of The Ohio Public Service Company. 


RETENTION AND PRESERVATION OF RECORDS, ARCHIVES, AND 
MICROFILMING 


Summary of Replies 


received from questionnaire to members of 


Cleveland Control of the Controllers Institute 


Questions Submitted 


Number of replies 


received Yes No 


1. Do you have a schedule for the destruction of most 


company records? 
2. Do you have a separate archives location? 
3. Do you microfilm any of your records? 


Customer Charge Orders 

1 reply stated 18 months 

Sales Journals 1 

1 reply stated Invoices retained 6 years 

1 reply stated Sales Checks retained 18 months 
1 reply stated period of retention varies 
Customer Ledgers 

1 reply stated 2 to 10 years 

1 reply stated 40 years 

Cash Stubs 


1 reply stated currently 

1 reply stated 18 months 
1 reply stated no ruling 
Bank Statements 


1 reply stated policy not established 


Check Register 
1 reply stated policy not established 
1 reply s:ated 25 years 


39 ee 
38 8 
39 


Number of Years Retained 


5 6 7 8 9 10 15 20 Permanently 


a8-25 6 3 3 


1 reply stated Original 2 years, microhfim permanent 


General Cash Book 1 


1 reply stated 40 years 
1 reply stated 25 years 
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It is generally accepted that in most 
cases one location for the final resting 
place of records be maintained. In the 
case of large decentralized organizations 
the presence of a destruction list, it is 
assumed, would make it mandatory that 
certain plant and office records be des- 
troyed on the scene inasmuch as such de- 
tails are carried forward on other records 
having more significance in the manage- 
ment process. 

There are several schools of thought 
concerning the /ayout of archives. The 
size of the company has a great deal to 
do with the plams. One of the preferred 
plans, and probably the most successful, 
assumes that first of all, when records are 
ready for transfer to the archives, the 
geographical, divisional, and cx rary 
tal function has been exhausted and in 
its stead the identification of the record 
determines the layout of your archives. 
The records register is the road map of 
the archives since the identification of the 
record is cross-referenced with the files, 
bins, or vaults. 

Sections of the archives are identified 
in the same manner as would be found 
in the stores department housing your in- 
ventories of materials. The file drawers 
and bins in these sections would be la- 
beled for its contents. 

As for equipment, in all cases the fire 
hazard is given first consideration. The 
building housing the archives. should be 
fireproof—if so, the cost of files and bins 
can be greatly reduced since the need 
for fireproof cabinets, etc., would be 
somewhat eliminated and ordinary trans- 
fer files and wooden bins would suffice. 
Some companies have office file drawers 
interchangeable with the archive's file 
cabinets. 

Successful operation and control of the 
archives depends upon how well it is co- 
ordinated with the rest of the organiza- 
tion. For example, suppose we assume 
that the archives be treated in the same 
manner in the administration of the busi- 
ness as the stores department occupies in 
the plant and that the general stationery 
stores and the archives are adjacent to 
each other. One represents unused ma- 
terial before going into process and the 
other represents the “‘finished’’ product. 

All records received for storage in the 
archives are recorded on the records regis- 
ter, coded for eventual destruction, and 
placed in the proper space. The name of 
the party who visits for research or to 
remove records from the files is also re- 
corded. Another function of the archives 
department is to initiate movement for 
destruction and/or microfilming. 


Microfilming 

An alternative to the serious problem 
of storage space—microfilming—was pre- 
sented by R. C. Huelsman, Comptroller 
of the Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land. He reviewed in a general manner 





what microfilming equipment can handle 
from the standpoint of physical capacity, 
considering size of records, type of film 
used, machine speed capacity, reference, 
and reproduction. Following discussion 
of the physical aspects of microfilming, 
he considered the adaptability and_prac- 
ticability of microfilming in connection 
with retention and preservation of rec- 
ords. 

On the basis of his company's experi- 
ence in analyzing the bao 2 of micro- 
filming versus storage costs, Mr. Huels- 
man presented the following conclusions: 

A. “The expense of microfilming rec- 
ords cannot be justified if the retention 
period of records is less than six years.”’ 

B. “With respect to records adaptable 
to microfilming and scheduled for reten- 
tion beyond six years, it is much more 
economical to train our own operators 
and do the job entirely ourselves rather 
than to let contracts with microfilming 
service Organizations.” 

C. “The volume of records involved 
and the continuity of this volume led us 
to study the question of the relative costs 
as between purchasing and renting the 
needed equipment. Our studies indicated 
that, based on a continuous use of the 
equipment, we could effect a worthwhile 
savings through outright purchase of mi- 
crofilming equipment.” 

In the final analysis, Mr. Huelsman 
said, the question of microfilming versus 
storage costs can only be answered by 
weighing the following factors and their 
application to each company’s specific 
problem: 


COST FACTORS IN STORAGE 
1. Occupancy expenses 
2. Salaries and wages 
3. Equipment 
4. Supervision 
5. Fire precaution 
6. Inconvenience of reference if 


housed outside of office location 


COST FACTORS IN MICROFILMING 

a Occupancy expenses (90 to 99% 
saving ) 

. Equipment rental or cost 

3. Film and development costs 

4. Salaries and wages 

. Supervision 

6. Preparation oj records for micro- 
filming 


As to the legal aspects of microfilming, 
Mr. Huelsman emphasized the import- 
ance of checking the various state laws 
relative to microfilming, and referred as 
well to the use of microfilming for rec- 
ords attendant to war contracts, pointing 
out that terms and conditions concerning 
the use of microfilming in connection 
with war contract records were defined in 
Regulation 11 issued January 24, 1945 
by the Office of Contract Settlement pur- 
suant to Section 4(B) and 19(A) of the 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944. 


Summary (Continued ) 


Number of Years Retained 
123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 15 20 Permanently 


General Journal 1 36 
1 reply stated 40 years 


General Ledger 38 


Detail Ledger 25 


1 reply stated 2 to 10 years 


Construction Ledger 


1 reply stated Capital Items until retired, Maintenance and Expense 
details 90 days, Summary 1 year 


Payroll Distribution 24:3 2-Saa 


1 reply stated 90 days 

1 reply stated Individual Earnings Records retained 20 years 
1 reply stated since 1941 

1 reply stated these are microfilmed 


Payroll Personnel Cards after Separation 2 
1 reply stated 40 years 

1 reply sta:ed these are microfilmed 

1 reply stated microfilmed after 10 years 


Time Cards 


l reply stated 1 to 10 years 


Tax Records—State 


3 replies stated retained for statutory period 

1 reply stated Excise 4 years, others permanently 

1 reply stated it depends on requirements of various states 
1 reply stated until closed by audit 

1 reply stated 10 to 25 years 


Tax Records—Federal 


1 reply stated retained for statutory period 
1 reply stated Excise 4 years, others permanently 
1 reply stated until examination by Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


Vouchers and Checks a ee 67 


1 reply stated Vouchers 2 years, Checks 21 years 

reply stated Payroll Checks 3 years, Accounts Payable Vouchers 7 years, 
Vouchers affecting plant records permanently 

reply stated Checks 1 year, Vouchers 3 years 

reply stated held since 1935 

reply stated Petty Fund and Field Officers Checks retained 7 years 

reply stated Vouchers 10 years, Checks 7 years 

reply stated some permanently 

reply stated Dividend Checks 15 years 

reply stated Checks for Accounts Payable 15 years 

reply stated Vouchers 6 years, Checks, original 2 years, microfilm permanent 

reply stated Vouchers 20 years, Checks 15 years 

reply stated Vouchers 7 years, Checks microfilmed after 1 year 

reply stated most Vouchers kept for 8 years, however, 
some kept permanently, Commercial Checks kept permanently 

reply stated 10 years except Payroll Checks which are kept 3 years 


Cancelled Stock Certificates 
3 replies stated handled by Transfer Agent and length of time 
maintained not known 


Capital Stock Ledgers 

3 replies stated handled by Transfer Agent and length of time 
maintained not known 

1 reply stated handled by Federal Agent 
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A Controller “Close-Up” 


ON BUSINESS STATESMANSHIP 

“Common sense and hard work, com 
bined with a sympathetic consideration 
for others and a pride in the institution, 
will result in each man going ahead as 
far as his inherent abilities will permit, 
in spite of the size and complexity of 
large organization. ‘Captains of industry’ 
belong to the pioneer days that are past 
Large modern business organizations re- 
quire executives t ho are also wise aa- 
ministrators. It is the day of statesman 


hip in business.” 


Use of Controllership Techniques Aided 
Walter S. Gifford’s Rise at A.T.&T. 


ALTER S. GIFFORD, who recently re- 
Wie as Chairman of the Board of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, made such effective use of con- 
trollership techniques in his rise from a 
$10-a-week clerkship to a pinnacle job 
paying $208,000 a year that his exploits 
can be used to illustrate almost any phase 
of the profession. In addition to making 
dramatic, early use of such devices as re- 
ports to management cost reduction 
studies, organization surveys, Mr. Gifford 
actually occupied the post of Comptroller 
on his way to becoming Vice President in 
charge of finance, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, and finally President of the largest 
business in the world 

Still fond of recalling how his first con- 
with A.T.&T. was obtained by 
chance--on graduating from Harvard he 
wrote Western Electric for a job instead 
of his intended choice of General Electric 

Gifford’s talents as a ‘‘figure man’’ and 
organizer soon outstripped his desire to 


nection 


be a practicing engineer 

His first raise followed the initial Gif- 
ford innovation—the application of higher 
mathematics to computing piece rates. He 
devised a short-cut formula which did 
away with tedious multiplication and ad- 
dition, and shared the secret with his fel- 
low-employes. This speede d up the work 
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of the department, facilitated transfers, 
and brought a $5 raise to the new incum- 
bent. 

A second improvement raised the young 
man from Salem to $18 a week, and be- 
fore his second year was over young Gif- 
ford was made Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer at the then substantial salary of 
$24 a week. 

Even the methodical Gifford thought 
he was moving ahead, and he communi- 
cated his thought to his father, who had 
wanted him to enter business in New 
England instead of going with a company 
in Chicago. “Any damn fool can make a 
success in a corporation,” the parent re- 
plied. 

Inevitably, Gifford acquired functions 
which classed him as an efficiency expert. 
He had a knack for assembling figures and 
facts about anything connected with the 
business, and on these he based such use- 
ful conclusions that he received authority 
to rove about and interrupt anybody's 
work to ask questions. 

Soon realizing from this that Western 
Electric was conducted more “‘by 
and by God’’ than by the working out of 
clear-cut policies and methods, Gifford 
began to make statistical studies and to 
reduce his findings to charts that anyone 
could understand. Received at first with 


gue SS 
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skepticism, these charts soon became so 
important to Western Electric officials that 
when the home office was moved to New 
York their author went with them. 

That was in 1907, on the verge of a 
great upswing in demand for telephones 

part of the rebound from the panic. 
This development, which occurred in 
1908, caught the Bell System unprepared. 

Theodore N. Vail, President of 
A.T.&T., the parent company, was em- 
powered to buy in other companies or to 
construct rival plants, but lack of informa- 
tion complicated the maneuvers. Vail 
heard of Gifford’s statistical legerdemain, 
gave him a staff, and let him analyze the 
independent companies, which took the 
operation out of the dark. That completed, 
Gifford made a complete statistical study 
of A.T.&T., the first company’s officials 
ever had. 

Vail soon had another stiff assignment 

a report on Western Union, then owned 
by A.T.&.T. (Western Union is now 
headed by its former Comptroller, Walter 
Marshall, a member of the Controllers 
Institute.) Gifford and his staff came up 
with a fact that no one had ever bothered 
to discern—that at night and at certain 
periods during the day the wires were com- 
paratively idle. Armed with this informa- 
tion, Vail introduced the night letter and 
the day letter, which took up the slack. 

In 1911, after being the top man’s pro- 
tegé for quite a period, Gifford decided to 





strike out for himself, demonstrate to him- 
self—and his father—that he could soar 
without the protecting wings of a corpo- 
ration. 

The opportunity came in the form of a 
chance to reorganize a copper mining 
company in Arizona—one which, inci- 
dentally, his own studies had influenced 
A.T.&T. not to buy. After six months he 
told his new employer that no amount of 
effort would put the property on a paying 
basis. So Gifford resigned and went back 
to A.T.&T., which he never left again. 

One of his first tasks on his renewed 
assignment, this time with the rank of 
chief statistician, was to make the cost 
study which provided the basis for a pen- 
sion plan, now the largest private pension 


fund in existence. ’ i 
During World War 1 Gifford was D t l t th 
chosen to organize and direct the Council on e us 

of National Defense, made up of six Cab- e 

inet members, and the Advisory Commis- cost you your job Sf 
sion, which included some of the most im- 

portant business men in the country. Gif- 


ford was then 31 years old, but he handled A FLASH OFFICE FIRE... VITAL RECORDS 
the job with distinction, sticking with it BURNED TO A CRISP, IN SECONDS... 


until the war was nearly over and then go- 
ing to France to help set up the Interallied 
Munitions Council. 

The Armistice found Gifford 33 years 
old and an acknowledged super-executive. Ordinary wooden or metal files can’t be trusted to protect 
any vital records against fire. Temperatures above 350°F. 

common even in a flash fire--cremate papers instantly 
without exposure to flame .. . 


Tough luck for the person-in-charge-of-records who didn't know these facts: 


He came F-ack to his company as Comp- 
troller, in 1920 was made Vice President 
in charge of finance. 

Something like $90 million in new cap- Suppose your company’s records burned!—could you 
ital was needed, and the market was not furnish sufficient proof of loss to collect on fire insur- 
favorable. A raise in the annual dividend | } ance? More important, could you duplicate ail the 

) records your company must have to stay in business? 
Remember: Some of the most disastrous fires have 
occurred in fireproof buildings. And 43 out of 100 firms 
that lose their records in fire, never reopen. So don’t 
gamble with your company’s future. . . or your own! 


from $8 to $9 a share was reflected in only 
a two-point raise in as many months so no 
underwriter could be expected to under- 
take the stock flotation. Gifford, true to 
form, saw how to cut the Gordian knot 
by reaching beyond the relatively small GET POSITIVE PROTECTION, NOW! Install Mosler 
number of wealthy individuals and es- insulated Record Containers .. They provide the con- 
tates that comprised the going market for stant, on-the-spot protection of a one-hour 

Rea He RE jl M i M ay l nderwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Class C, tested and 
securities, to sell Mr. and Mrs. Average approved safe—plus the convenience of a modern, 
Citizen. Using every Bell telephone office efficient filing system. Insulated receding door locks 

in the country as an agency to sell the over file drawers . . . seals fire out! Yet, it costs 

| it ki rf Fa eh Mosler Insulated Record Con- 80 little for this invaluable protection. 

s mares anc IACKINZ up t re effort with an een as oe are Why take chances? See your Mosler dealer today, 
advertising campaign in newspapers and safe. Availablein2, 3,or4drawer @0d be sure! Serd for the illustrated booklet, “Mosler 


Bs . : Se heizhts, letter or legal width— Insulated Record Containers. 
magazines, Gifford put the drive across. wide vanions of faloneh: 


Three years later he was President of 


the company. He became Chairman of the MoM J 
Board in 1948. We Eh er an e CG. 


Gifford’s hobby was work, so his associ- Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue Since 1848 
ates expect him to regard retirement as an New York 1, N.Y. 


opportunity to tac kle different problems. Dealers in principal cities 
One of them, quite probably, will not be Factories: Hamilton, Ohio I'Mx Mostar Sarg Co., Department C 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY!I~ ~~ —- 


Largest Builders of Safes i 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. ¥. 


golf. He tried the game once but found ond Vauits in the World 
himself concentrating so hard on mathe- 


| 
| 
matical calculations that he gave the whole = 2. p Pam in Maori ] 
— The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. | 

! 

| 

! 


Please send me 


The new free booklet, “Mosler Insulated Record 


thing up. - : 

The organizational philosophy which vs , i. Name 
Gifford developed during his career is Firm 
simple and direct. Here are a few guiding Address 
points, as he himself expressed them: 
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Management Challenges the Controller 


Charles H. Dyson 


MERICAN BUSINESS is confronted with 

many difficult problems today, both 
in this country and abroad. The some- 
what tragic experiences of Great Britain, 
thus far, with state socialism .and the 
search for the ultimate in security with 
the minimum of work; the semi-slavery 
arising out of Russia's great experiment 
with communism with its present threat 
to world peace; and our own recent wor- 
ries over business recession and the neces- 
sity for steering a ‘middle road” between 
public and private socialistic trends—all 
are causes for grave concern. 

Business in this country must help 
solve these problems if we are to con- 
tinue the healthy tradition of free com- 
petitive enterprise. This is a challenge to 
the management of business and requires 
of it leadership of a new quality. My 
task is to point out some of the require- 
ments that business management, in meet- 
ing its present responsibilities, expects 
from the controllership function. 

With few exceptions business divides 
itself into three major functions, They 
are: marketing, manufacturing, and con- 
trollership. The heads of each of these 
functions represent a patt of the top 
management team. For the purpose of 
this discussion I am assuming that we all 
have a general understanding of the func- 
tions of manufacturing and marketing. 
It is the position of controllership in re- 
lation to these other functions in the 
business that we are to discuss. 

Controllership may be defined as that 
function in an industrial business that has 
responsibility for the accounting, financial 


planning, auditing, taxes, budgeting, ad- 
vertising, public relations, and adminis- 
trative organization. It also includes re- 
sponsibility for business planning used in 
marketing and manufacturing, as well as 
the coordination and execution of com- 
pany policy. 

Today these responsibilities are per- 
formed by several key people reporting 
to the chief executive officer. The modern 
concept of organization provides for the 
gathering of these responsibilities under 
one executive officer who in turn reports 
to the chief executive officer of the com- 
pany. Organizationally, the position of 
this executive is comparable with the 
heads of manufacturing and marketing. 
It is obvious that the executive officer re- 
sponsible for these activities can perform 
them only through competent department 
heads, as the field they cover is too broad 
for any one person. In some organizations 
this executive is designated as the admin- 
istrative vice president. 

The assistance which management ex- 
pects from the controllership end of the 
business applies to all companies regard- 
less of whether or not that function con- 
sists of five men or five hundred men. 
With only minor varying degrees, meth- 
ods of doing business and federal and 
state laws are applicable to the small 
business as well as to the large one. 

There are still a number of people in 
business today who look upon the con- 
trollership organization as a group of 
individuals sitting upon high stools and 
wearing the old-fashioned green eye- 
shade. While a part of this may have 


CHARLES H. DYSON is Vice President, Director, and 
member of the Executive Committee of Burlington Mills Cor- 
poration of New York. He assumed this position July 1949 
after having served as Executive Vice President and Director 
of Textron Incorporated and President and Director of Tex- 
tron Inc. Prior to World War Il during which he was Colonel 
in the Army Air Forces, he was associated with Price, Water- 
house & Co. Mr. Dyson, who delivered the paper here pre- 
sented before the Newark Control of the Controllers Institute 
of America, was one of the principal speakers at the Insti- 
tute’s 17th Annual Meeting. 
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been true 50 years ago, it is far from the 
facts as they exist today. 

Because of the complications of busi- 
ness, the controllership function is, in my 
opinion, top management's key to the 
business operation. Within it one has the 
results of the past, the basis of deter- 
mining many business ailments, and plans 
of the immediate future. 

There are, however, a number of peo- 
ple in the controllership organization 
who, I believe, do not realize their im- 
portance to management. Perhaps this 
lack of recognition of importance is due 
to the realization that manufacturing, mar- 
keting in particular are more in the pub- 
lic eye and are productively responsible 
for obtaining and fulfilling ahaa for 
sales. In addition, the marketing depart- 
ment and the manufacturing department 
in many cases look upon the controller- 
ship department as one from which pay 
checks are received. 

For the purpose of this discussion I 
have set out under sub-titles the impor- 
tant contributions expected by top manage- 
ment from the controllership department 
in maintaining a successful business. They 
are as follows: 


Financial, Accounting, and Auditing 

The controllership function has the 
greatest number of its personnel engaged 
in financial, accounting, and auditing ac- 
tivities. This is the historical part of the 
organization that serves in some cases as 
a source of information required by top 
management. While these activities are 
most important, top management looks to 
assistance in other directions. 


Budgetary Planning and Control 

One of the most important assignments 
is that of assembling all the plans of the 
operation. This responsibility covers the 
obtaining of marketing plans for a given 
forward period. In obtaining these mar- 
keting plans, it is frequently necessary 
for the controllership department to give 
assistance to the marketing department. 
This assistance would include the furnish- 
ing of personnel, if necessary, to assem- 
ble a detailed marketing plan of the or- 
ganization. 

It is the marketing department's re- 
sponsibility to plan on what can be sold 
in a given area, but these plans must be 
converted into forecasts of profit and 
loss results that are readily understood by 
management. The estimated costs of pro- 
duction fot each item. are prepared by 
controllership personnel even though they 





DON’T BE DIFFICULT! 


Take it easy, bub! No use getting tied 
in knots about anything! ‘There's a sim- 
ple, practical solution to most problems. 
For instance — take getting out a payroll. 
Makes some folks n-n-nervous. But there’s 
nothing to it with our Comptometer 
Payroll Plan. 

This speedy, direct plan requires but a 
single posting. Any combination of figures 
is quickly available from this form. In- 
volved bookkeeping? Endless records? 
Time-wasting copying? Banish them for- 
ever with this streamlined plan! 

Modern businesses everywhere are 
learning that payrolls — small, medium or 
large — can be handled accurately, quickly 
and economically with Comptometer’s 
Payroll Plan. 


ComPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 
1734 North Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 


























































































































Maintenance Costs Exceed Dividends 


American industry spent more than $8.6 billion on 


maintenance and repairs in 1948, an amount 


slight) 


greater than the total paid in dividends to stockholders, ac- 
cording to James E. Sutherland, Vice President of Mac- 


Donald Brothers, Inc., Detroit. 


The mounting maintenance bill has increased from $5.4 
billion in 1946 and $7.2 billion im 1947, Mr. Sutherland 
‘aid. The 1948 figure, he pointed out, was slightly higher 
ian total net profits after taxes in 1929 and almost double 
yearly net projus jor the years 1935 to 1940 inclusive. 
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obtain the basic data and approval from 
those of the manufacturing department. 
With this plan as a basis, we have the 
immediate objective of the business. 

In bringing this plan together, it is 
necessary for the controllership depart- 
ment to coordinate the marketing and 
manufacturing plans. This can be done 
only by individuals representing each of 
the three departments working together. 

With this plan the controllership or- 
ganization is in a position to challenge 
the judgment of the marketing depart- 
ment on items that are not returning to 
the operation what menagement consid- 
ers an adequate profit. On the other hand, 
it also has the basic duty to challenge the 
manufacturing department in those cases 
where the marketing department can 
prove its that the estimated sales 
price is comparable with competition. In 
this instance, the manufacturing depart- 
ment will have to correct those 
where manufacturing costs are not com- 
petitive 

Planning of the should in- 
clude the consideration of plant and 
equipment to be used by the manufactur- 
ing department. Here the controllership 
department should set the standards and 


case 
cases 
business 
the rules to be used in carrying out com- 
pany policy in determining forward plans 


for new As you know, the 
time requircd for the construction of a 


equipment 
installation of new 
industries. In all 
should 


new plant or the 


equipment varies by 


cases, however, the time schedule 

be many months ahead of the comple- 

tion date 
The 


placements of old equipment or improve 


existing plant also requifes re 
ments in the existing equipment. In both 


cases recommendations by the manufac- 


turing department of new buildings or 
equipment should be supported by facts 
upon which top management can make 
its final decision. These facts should in- 
clude the which the new 
facilities will make to the products raanu- 
Labor 


conditions, 


contribution 


and to costs. 


local and 


factured 
markets, 


savings in 
State tax 
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and utility services are important also in 
arriving at a final decision. 

In the prepatation of budgets for sell- 
ing, advertising, and controllership ex- 
penses, the budget director should chal- 
lenge every item being submitted for ap- 
proval. 

While very few companies fail because 
of a slight amount of excess overhead, 
many of them today show losses due to 
practices acceptable a few years. ago but 
frowned upon today. A sellers market 
promotes bad habits which are detrimen- 
tal to business. Adequate comparison and 
strict adherence to budgets is a ‘must’ 
today. Variations upward or downward 
should ke subject to critical review. Budg- 
etary control properly administered should 
assist in coordinated achievement of the 
business objective. 


Costs 

Today we all realize that the emphasis 
is being placed on lower costs. Manage- 
ment must learn better to control its op- 
erations. There is a need for a greater 
personal interest and a better understand- 
ing of the costs of business operations. 
This necessitates an understanding of 
both the internal economics of the indi- 
vidual enterprise as a competitor in its 
own industry and also the economics of 
the industry in competition with other in- 
dustries. 

The basic components of costs may be 
divided into: labor 
head. In the case of those industries where 
the government supports the raw ma- 
terials, the prices of such items are pegged 
within reasonably dened limits. In those 
industries where this condition does not 
exist it is the responsibility of controller- 
ship to challenge every item to be sure 
that the company is purchasing the de- 
sired material at the lowest prices. 

Labor costs within reasonably defined 
limits are also pegged, and I do not fore- 
see in the immediate future any down- 
ward change in such costs. We all know 
that there have been improvements in the 
productivity of workers. A good part of 


material, and over- 
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this improvement is due to the attitude 
of the worker because of unemployment 
in certain areas. 

However, substantial reductions in la- 
bor costs frequently are available in im- 
provement in work loads. Here the fi- 
nancial department of the plant should 
have available for use by the plant man- 
ager comparable statistics on costs of 
other operations. This department should 
also be available to work with time study 
engineers who are engaged in such ac- 
tivities in all progressive manufacturing 
operations. Some of the overhead costs 
are fixed, while others are variable. Al- 
though relatively small savings are avail- 
able in the fixed items, there is usually 
substantial room for improvement in the 
variable items. 

During the past seven years many bad 
practices have become acceptable methods 
of doing business. These methods of do- 
ing business require critical review. The 
financial man a every plant, in coopera- 
tion with the plant manager, should chal- 
lenge every item of expense to determine 
whether all, part, or none of it can be 
eliminated. 


Administration and Organization 

Today top management is placing in- 
creasing responsibility on the controller- 
ship head for matters of administration 
and organization. It is their desire to re- 
lieve the marketing and the manufactur- 
ing department heads from these matters. 

In the case of marketing, these matters 
cover all phases of the operation except 
that of direct selling and styling. On the 
manufacturing side, it encompasses the 
entire Operation with the exception of 
orders to the manufacturing personnel 
and the research department. 

All these matters increase the standing 
of the controllership department and give 
its top man a broader view of the com- 
pany’s operation than is obtainable by 
the heads of either the marketing or 
manufacturing divisions. 

It is my opinion that many controller- 
ship departments have not been  sufh- 
ciently aggressive in leadership to war- 
rant all these responsibilities. I consider 
the delegation of these responsibilities to 
the controllership department sound. But 
it is necessary for controllership heads to 
realize their importance in the business 
world. I believe the principal reason why 
controllership heads have not assumed 
completely the leadership thrust upon 
them is their close association with ac- 
counting records. These records record 
historical facts whereas management must 
be looking ahead and not behind, except 
for comparisons. 


Taxes 

Years ago a prospective business trans- 
action was looked upon primarily for 
what it meant profitwise to the company. 
Questions as to the disposition of assets 





were considered only in the light of the 
objectives of the operations. Today, how- 
ever, increasing esponsibilities arise 
through the relation of the transaction to 
the existing tax laws 

Under the financial department, the 
tax man is in a position where the future 
is paramount. Aside from the fact that 
top management should always consult 
the tax man about any specific transaction 
affecting the business, the tax man has 
additional rcsponsibilities. In the current 
operations of a profitable business, the 
disposition of items deductible for taxes 
must always be considered. This requires 
planning well in advance of the close of 
the current fiscal year so that the transac- 
tions may be authorized by the board of 
directors and executed in sufficient time 
to kecome a proper tax deduction. Sug- 
gestions of this nature must come from 
the tax department. 

The state tax laws today are becoming 
increasingly complicated. They are also 
becoming a very important factor in their 
relation to the profits of a corporation. 
If the trend continues, state taxes 20 years 
from now can be as much a headache as 
federal taxes are today. In 20 years fed- 
eral corporate taxes have gone from 14% 
to 40%. 

Here again the tax man should be fully 
aware of the tax laws of the states in 
which the corporation is doing business 
and the relationship of the tax laws to the 
business of the company. Recommenda- 
tions of either changes in the method of 
doing business or in the corporate set-up 
are expected from the tax department. 


Company Policies 

Because of the broad view and check 
that the financial department has on the 
operations of the company as a whole, 
top management expects it to serve as the 
policeman of company policies. I do not 
mean that it should be a gestapo. I ex- 
pect it to be the check on marketing and 
manufacturing as well as itself, in carry- 
ing out the desired objectives of the en- 
terprise. On financial matters it is, of 
course, expected to have adequate internal 
control and, insofar as its own activities 
for the period are concerned, be subject 
to review by independent public account- 
ants. 

I have endeavored to enumerate the 
major items that top management ex- 
pects from the controllership organiza- 
tion. It is obvious that greater leadership 
is required of the controllership depart- 
ment if it is to recognize its responsibili- 
ties to the board of directors and to the 
stockholders. To justify these responsi- 
bilities it must be constantly looking 
ahead. It must unfreeze its brains and 
renew its energies. This is the challenge. 
It is up to the controlletship organization 
to accept it and prove its right to such 
management responsibilities. 


There’s a NEW 
FRIDEN CALCULATOR 


to fit your needs 


... here are the MODELS of the Size, Price, and 
Capacity ...to solve your individual problems. 


The STW...ultra-matic model, 
is the NEW FRIDEN that 
performs every calculating 
function merely by setting the 
factors and depressing the 
desired operating key—such as 
X + + —. THIS CALCU- 
LATOR IS COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC IN ITS 
OPERATION. 
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Re: Profit-Sharing Plans—’The Spirit Giveth Life” 


More important than profit-sharing programs is the 
spirit behind them. So says Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., Presi- 
dent of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 

Earnestness of management must be manifest in the op- 
erations of these profit-sharing plans, as “we cannot build 
human velations on material things alone.” 

From the labor standpoint another endorsement of 
profit-sharing plans comes in the form of an observation 
by William Loeb, publisher of the Manchester, N. H., 
Union Leader who recently declared that “the onrushing 
tide of Socialism cannot be stopped unless we have a defi- 
nite program that will appeal to our citizens.” 


Full U. S. “Performance Budget” 
Still Several Years Away 


Although the so-called “performance budget” which Pres- 
ident Truman sent to Congress this year provides simplifi- 
cation as well as replacement of legal terms and figures 
which even bewildered Congressmen, the proponents of the 
performance budget will do well to keep an eye on the 
trend of federal budgets for the next few years. It will 
require, we learn, as much as several years for the complete 
change from the old-type federal budget, according to 
Budget Director Frank Pace. 

The new type budget, espoused by the Hoover Commis- 
sion in one of its reports, is “based upon functions, activi- 
ties and projects.” Six specific changes, it is reported, are 
apparent in the new budget, but some of these changes have 
not been applied to all sections of the 1,400 page volume. 

One of the biggest changes, the United Press reports, is 
in the presentation of appropriation tables. An effort was 
made to gather appropriations for one type of work or re- 
lated activities under one heading. Heretofore appropria- 
tions for various programs have been scattered throughout 
a department's budget. 

This was accomplished only in the budgets for the In- 
terior, Justice, Post Office, and Navy Departments and the 
General Services Administration. 

The second change showed separately the cost of each of 
the programs. In previous budgets the separate costs were 
shown for only about 45% of the programs. 

The explanations of functions and activities of each gov- 
ernment office, written in simple words, are the third change. 
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Get Thee Behind Me, Controllership! 


One of our eagle-eyed correspondents relays the follow- 
ing, which he declares was included in the official biogra- 
phy of a banker. 

. . . He was assigned to the comptroller's department 
and subsequently served in Suspense, Note Tellers, Test 
Word, Special Government Reports and Cashier's De part- 
ments. In 1946 he became an Authorized Officer . . .” 


How to Get Research Started! 


An anecdote recently narrated by Charles F. Kettering, 
Research Consultant of General Motors, will strike a most 
responsive note in the ears of corporate controllers and fi- 
nance officers. 

Said Mr. Kettering: “I remember when we first began 
fooling around with a Diesel locomotive. I went to the man 
in charge of economics and portioning out of money and 
told him I would like to build a Diesel locomotive.” 

“How much do you think you'll need?” the man asked. 

“About $500,000," Mr. Kettering answered. 

The man rose from his seat, and replied, ““You know 
you can’t build an engine for $500,000.” 

Mr. Kettering looked right back and said, “I know ] 
can’t, but I figure if you put that much money in it, you 
won't give it up.” 


The “New Laugh” in Annual Reports 

From time to time we have commented in these pages 
on the “new look” in annual corporate reports. Our com- 
ments on the “new feel” in reports (January 1950) drew 
expressions of interest from a number of our readers. This 
month, consequently, we feel it in order to discuss another 
“new.” 

Philadelphia's Girard Trust Company, which brightened 
up its annual report a year ago with gag cartoons drawn 
by the late Helen Hokinson of New Yorker fame—the car- 
toons were aimed at the foibles of the bank's many ma- 
tronly depositors and clients—is back on the “‘firing line”’ 
with its 1949 report. This time the main target of the car- 
toons are its own vice presidents. 

One shows an executive group in session with one mem- 
ber on his way out the door remarking: “If any new ideas 
come up while I'm out, my vote is no!” 

A second cartoon depicts a bank with a sign: “Holiday 

bank closed.’ The bank’s doorman, in the cartoon, ex- 
plains to a lady customer: “I don't exactly know, Ma’am. 
Maybe one of our vice presidents is having a birthday.” 

In another part of the report there is a narrative about 
two sisters—one took the bank's advice regarding her 
funds, the other lost $32,000 in federal estate taxes be- 
cause she didn’t bother. 

And there is also a cartoon of an obvious hobo in the 
bank elevator giving close scrutiny to a bank advertisement 
which reads: "Is your will suited to present conditions?” 

The annual report is not a comic book, however, for its 
64 pages cover the statistical and other information which 
usually identifies any corporate annual report. 


—PAUL HAASE 
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Now—through the magic of 
Recordak microfilming . *. 


YOU CAN RECORD 

20,000 TABULATING CARDS 
ON ONE SMALL ROLL 

OF FILM 





Consider the value of such magic... 
what it means in all operations where records are kept 
for daily reference ... or stored for protection’s sake. 

It means that you can reclaim 99% of your filing space— 
put 20,000 tabulating record cards or 7,000 letter-size docu- 
ments on a $3.90 roll of film . . . a roll so small it fits in your palm. 

It means new speed in “filing” — your documents are recorded 
as fast as they are fed into the machine. By hand, you can record 
up to 100 punched cards per minute; using the Recordak Automatic 
Feeder you can record over 300. Reference is faster, too, since filmed 
records can be kept at your finger tips—ready for immediate review ... 
greatly enlarged on the screen of the Recordak Film Reader. 

It means greater protection— photographically accurate and complete 
records that can’t be tampered with or altered without detection... 
that can be vault-stored, if you wish. 

Today, such magic is saving time, space, dollars, in 65 different 
types of business . . . in thousands of concerns—simplifying routines 
which may well be similar to some of yours. Check and see. 

For more information write Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. “Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Fastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 





Analysis of All Cost Components 
Needed in Break-Even Point Solution 


By James D. Mooney 


[bes fantasy of high dollar profits is 
cloaking from general view the very 
dangerous state into which our economy 
has steadily moved on the inflation spiral. 

Behind the profits mirage is the un- 
pleasant fact that costs have mounted 
even more rapidly because of the numer- 
ous production difficulties we have had 
to face in addition to the continued cheap- 
ening of our currency. 

As a result, the level of operations 
which we have had to maintain to stay 
on the profit side of the ledger has moved 
to a dangerously high plateau. Any sud- 
den shock to the economy, requiring a 
downward shift in the volume of produc- 
tion or of prices, can quickly dissipate 


these illusory profits unless preparations 
are made now to withstand such shocks. 

The depth of the effective demand for 
automobiles in the post-war market has to 
date cushioned the impact of a constantly 
increasing break-even point. But it is fool- 
hardy to believe that the market can con- 
tinue to absorb the punishment of price 
increases occasioned by increasing costs. 
There is bound to be a breaking point, 
and the trouble is that we don’t know 
exactly how close to that breaking point 
we have already moved. 

Swept clear of all the heavily worded 
theses of the theorists and the charts, 
graphs and tables of the statisticians, the 
problem of the high break-even point may 


SWAMPED BY YOUR RECORDS? 

Is your business swamped by its records? Do you use too 
much floor space, too many expensive filing cabinets, too 
many clerks, to take care of papers no longer needed in the 
daily routine? If so, one way to cut your “housekeeping’’ 
losses is to take advantage of the new central record-keep- 
ing agencies springing up in various cities. 

Pioneer among these agencies is the Business Archives 
Center in New York, established through the encourage 
ment and guidance of Emmett J. Leahy, Executive Director 
of the National Records Management Council. 

The Business Archives Center is located in a fire-resist- 
ant building and employs a staff of trained archivists and 
records-service personnel. It offers a place where private 
companies can safely store their little-used records with the 
assurance that if any paper is needed it can be quickly lo- 
cated and delivered. 

The cost of storing papers at a record-keeping agency ts 
small compared with the cost of maintaining steel file cases 
in an individual office. Leahy estimates that it costs approx- 
imately $30 to $35 a year to maintain a four-drawer steel 
cabinet in a private New York office in the high-rent dis- 
trict, but less than one tenth of that amount to keep the 
contents of the cabinet in a record center. 

American industry, Leahy calculates, wastes $200 mil- 
lion a year in keeping records. He thinks that in many firms 
one third of the old documents could be thrown away, an- 
other third could properly be stored in a records center. 
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be translated simply into the age-old prob- 
lem of cost reduction that the business 
man has always lived with. 

In any approach to the problem of the 
high break-even point, primary considera- 
tion must be focused upon the elements 
of cash out-of-pocket expenses. Reduc- 
tions in the area of pure bookkeeping 
costs, such as depreciation or amortization, 
will not bring more money into the till. 
Real cost savings that will affect or influ- 
ence the break-even point must come in 
those items of expense that require out- 
of-pocket cash expenditures. 

There is no short-cut solution to the 
problem of the high break. It is a prob- 
lem demanding minute analysis of all cost 
components which have moved the break- 
even point to its present position, determi- 
nation of which components are out of 
line, and intelligent cost-control efforts to 
reduce these components. 


Corporate Profits Rose in 
3d Quarter of 1949 

The Commerce Department has te- 
ported that corporate profits increased in 
the third quarter of 1949 after declining 
through the preceding three quarters. 
Third quarter profits before taxes totalled 
$7.3 billion, a 10% gain over the second 
quarter of 1949, but a decline of about 
20% from the third quarter of 1948. 

The department also reported that na- 
tional income in the third quarter last year 
was at an annual rate of $223.4 billion. 
That was about the same as for the pre- 
ceding quarter, but 59% below the record 
rate reached in the fourth quarter of 1948. 

The rise of corporate profits during the 
1949 third quarter centered in manufac- 
turing and trade concerns. 

The department said corporate profits 
before taxes in the first nine months of 
1949 totaled $21.4 billion, about 20% 
below the comparable period of 1948. 


Book Measures Business Competence 


Evaluating Competence for Business 
Occupations” is the theme of the 1950 
American Business Education Yearbook, 
to be published under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Eastern Business Teachers As- 
sociation and the National Business Teach- 
ers Association. Dr. F. Blair Mayne, 
Chairman of the Division of Business Ad- 
ministration, Sacramento State College, 
Calif., is Editor of the book. Associate 
Editors include William R. Blackler, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education; 
Louise Green, Remington-Rand; and 
Marion M. Lamb, University of Houston. 

The 22 articles in the book outline 
methods for measuring the vocational 
competence of applicants for positions in 
othces and stores. Practices used effectively 
by schools and by business are described 
with special emphasis on the implications 
for business educators. 
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To Improve Federal Accounting 


LINDSAY C. WARREN (left), Comotroller General of the United States and JESS LAR- 
SON (right), Administrator of General Services, seal their agreement with a handshake. 


Cooperative working arrangements to 
improve accounting in federal executive 
agencies for purposes of better property 
management have been announced fe- 
cently by Comptroller General Lindsay 
Warren and General Services Administra- 
tor Jess Larson, 

The cooperative work to be done will 
be handled as a phase of the joint pro- 
gram of the General Accounting Office, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and Treasury 
Department in cooperation with all gov- 
ernment agencies to improve all account- 
ing and financial reporting in the federal 
government. It will thus prov ide appropri- 
ate participation in that program by Gen- 
eral Services Administration from the 
standpoint of its responsibilities for prop- 
erty management and utilization. This will 
assure tie-in of the contemplated improve 
ments in accounting for property with the 
broad objectives of the overall accounting 
improvement program, including the de 
velopment of performance budgeting, im- 
proved central accounting and_ financial 
reporting, and better information for man- 
agement purposes 

Both GAO and GSA recognize that 
the accounting for property in each agency 
of the Government should be integrated 
counting system ot 


with the overall a 
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each agency,” Mr. Larson and Mr. War- 
ren declared. 

“We believe that this joint approach to 
the property accounting problem will re- 
sult in the development of adequate _ac- 
counting controls of property transactions 
and inventories to protect and disclose 
the government's investment in property 
and provide the information necessary to 
obtain inaximum utilization of such prop- 
erty. 

“The agreement is representative of the 
further pooling of resources of two agen- 
cies—one in the legislative branch and 
one in the executive branch—for obtain- 
ing greater efficiency and economy in an 
important phase of government service.” 

Other points in the agreement include: 

1. Principles and standards of account- 
ing for property will be prescribed by the 
Comptroller General. They will be devel- 
oped by the General Accounting Office 
cooperatively with GSA and the other ex- 
ecutive agencies and will allow ample 
flexibility for the executive agencies to 
mold property accounting to fit their in- 
dividual operating needs 

2. The individual executive 
are primarily responsible for the develop- 
ment of their accounting systems, includ- 
ing property accounting consistent with 


agencies 


principles and standards prescribed by the 
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Comptroller General. The General Serv- 
ices Administration will cooperate with 
the General Accounting Office in provid- 
ing all possible guidance and assistance in 
furthering the improvement of property 
accounting. 

3. General Accounting Office audits of 
property transactions in executive agencies 
will include evaluation of the effectiveness 
of property accounting systems and inter- 
nal controls. Copies of GAO reports of 
examinations of property accounting sys- 
tems and property transactions will be fur- 
nished to the agencies concerned and to 
GSA and any necessary corrective action 
will be coordinated. 


New Insurance Program at 
Bethlehem Steel 


A new insurance program for both sal- 
aried and hourly paid employes of Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation went into effect 
February 1. The new plan provides for 
substantially increased amounts of life in- 
surance and weekly sickness and accident 
benefits. It was approved at a special meet- 
ing of trustees of the Bethlehem Relief 
Plan, who voted to terminate the old re- 
lief plan as of January 31. 

Agreed to by the company and steel 
union, the new program will be offered to 
other unions in the case of shipyard and 
other hourly paid employes. Benefits un- 
der the plan are financed jointly by com- 
pany and employe contributions, with 
funds collected held in a trust account. 

Amounts of life insurance for hourly 
paid employes will vary between $1,750 
and $4,500, depending upon the standard 
hourly wage rate for the various jobs. 

Weekly sickness and accident benefits 
will average about $26 a week for 26 
weeks. 

Hospitalization benefits for employes 
and their dependents will cover hospitali- 
zation in a semi-private room up to 70 
days. Maternity hospitalization benefits 
are also provided up to 10 days. 

Life, sickness and accident insurance 
will be handled through the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, hospitalization 
through the Blue Cross. 


“And she’s not iust decorative either. 
You should see her sharpen pencils” 
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Small Business also can enjoy accurate high 
speed, machine bookkeeping...AT LOW COST 


This young lady does a complete all- round bookkeep- 
ing job. 

She posts ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE RECORDS . . . the 
customer’s statement, the customer’s ledger account 
and makes the entry to the daily journal—all in the 
same operation. 

She prepares the TRIAL BALANCE . . . simultaneously 
transfers balances to new statements and ‘“‘ages’’ ac- 
counts in the same operation. 

She posts ACCOUNTS PAYABLE, making entries to all 
related records simultaneously, and then uses the same 
machine to make the expense distribution. 


She prepares PAYROLL RECORDS... the pay checks, the 
pay statements, and the payroll summary as she 
posts each employee’s earnings record. As in the case 
of accounts receivable and payable, she saves much 
time by posting all related records in one operation. 
Your bookkeeper, too, can handle all of these jobs 
with fewer operations, greater speed and unfailing 
accuracy ... saving time and money on each job. 


EASY TO OPERATE ... The Underwood Sundstrand 
Keyboard has only 10 numeral keys which permits 
any clerk to quickly develop the fast “touch method” 
of operation. 
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One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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Acoounting Machines. . 


UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 

automatically prints dates and de 

scriptive symbols 

automatically selects the charge or 

credit column 

automatically computes and prints 

each balance 

automatically provides the total of all 
0 postings 

rw automatically furnishes proof of accu- 


racy 
Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machines are used 
in every kind of business. Some use one machine 
only—others a number of Underwood Sundstrands 
for such records as accounts receivable, accounts 
payable, payroll records, stock records, sales analysis 


records, and other applications. 
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1950 Pacific Coast Controllers Conference Leaders 


Members of the Los Angeles Control of the Controllers Institute of America, spon- 
sors of the conference to be held at the Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles on June 
2-3, appointed as General Chairman RUDOLPH OSTENGAARD, (left) Asst. Vice 
President of California Bank of Los Angeles. Assisting him as Vice Chairman will be 
E. PAUL LUDMAN, (right) Treasurer of Capitol Records, Inc. of Hollywood. 


Gifford Gleanings 


ON BEING TOO BUSY 

“Generally speaking, a good executive 
should not be too busy. The mistake 
should not be made, however, of assum- 
ing that because an executive's desk is al- 
ways clear he is a good executive. It is an 
admirable thing to have a clear desk, but 
with it must go certain principles of work 
which will keep the executive in touch 
with his department and enable him to 
impress his personality upon it. 

“Ambition is a good thing, but the de- 
sire for self-aggrandisement and the de- 
sire for power, not as a means to an end 
but as an end in itself, are most serious 
human failings to be dealt with in run- 
ning an organization, From the stand- 
point of getting the work done, it often 
makes no material difference whether a 
particular line or work is in one branch 
of the organization or another, The or- 
ganization as a whole will never func- 
tion without cooperation between the 
branches, and with cooperation the plac- 
ing of the work in one department rather 
than another is often of no material con- 
sequence 

“A desire on the part of one executive 
to build larger at the expense of some 
other executive is very often a cause of 
friction and difficulty. With the success- 
ful executive the problem is not one of 
finding additional work to add to his 
organization but of preventing jobs which 
do not belong to his organization being 
assigned to it. The executive who works 
hard to add to the size of his department 
condemns himself as a good executive.” 


ON CONFERENCES AND 
COMMITTEES 
“It is not altogether possible to define 
the authority and responsibility for ad- 
ministrative work. The responsibility for 
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such work is to some extent joint with all 
the higher executives of an organization. 
The final decision undoubtedly rests with 
the head of the organization, but he will 
wish to take counsel frequently with those 
who are not primarily responsible for the 
matter under discussion. 

“It is my personal belief that by far 
the best results are obtained by confer- 
ence. To some minds conferences are a 
waste of time. Much is said that does not 
appear to bear upon the point under dis- 
cussion, There is often a good deal of 
talk, but when important matters of pol- 
icy are to be decided I feel sure that the 
time used—or even used up—in confer- 
ences is very much worthwhile. When 
the chaff has been winnowed out, the 
wheat will be found. 

“It is important in a conference that 
everyone be given an opportunity to talk 
at length, that ideas expressed be listened 
to with tolerance by all A confer- 
ence held with a view to determining 
policies is not a place where tact and 
finesse are so necessary as freedom of 
speech . Where large matters are at 
stake . . . the only safe and efficient 
way to determine policies is to confer 
deliberately and at length. Of course, the 
head of the organization must finally de- 
cide and, after deciding, act with firm- 
ness and confidence 

‘Another type of machinery, excellent 
for the accomplishment of certain results, 
is the committee. A committee differs in 
my mind from a conference in that it 
usually has definite responsibility and 
authority and acts by unanimous or ma- 
jority vote. The committee is a slow way 
of accomplishing results, but where sev- 
eral branches of an organization are in- 
volved and each is responsible for part 
of the answer, it is proper under some 
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circumstances that the final decision 
should be made by a committee in which 
every part of the organization represented 
thereon assumes joint responsibility. The 
race is not always to the swift, and to 
accomplish our end, which we are con- 
stantly keeping in sight, in some circum- 
stances a committee is a splendid piece 
of machinery.” 


ON ORGANIZATION 

“Organization is a rather simple tool 
to construct. The difficulty lies in first 
analyzing clearly the job to be done. 

“Organization means order. We may, 
of course, become so fascinated with or- 
ganization in itself and for itself, with 
the game of organizing, that we overdo 
it. We may, for instance, become so 
enamored of organization charts that 
because a particular set-up, which we 
know works well and is useful, cannot 
be charted, we change the organization. 

“There are real temptations to the 
lover of order and system. His protec- 
tion lies in constantly keeping in mind 
the end to be attained and making all of 
his plans with that end in view. To be a 
good organizer requires sound judgment, 
ability clearly to perceive the goal 
sought, an analytical mind, and a certain 
fondness for order, A real organizer is 
always creative: it requires a man with 
creative imagination clearly to perceive 
the goal sought. 

“. . , You can never escape from the 
human side of the business and the fact 
that you are dealing not with machines 
but with human beings. So that even 
after you have organized your job and 
laid out the theoretical organization 
which can best accomplish it, you will 
almost always find it necessary to make 
variations from this theoretically sound 
Organization to meet the peculiarities 
and temperaments of the individuals 
who are to carry on the work. It is al- 
ways a good plan to have the ideal in 
mind and to work toward it; but by all 
means do not try to crowd human be- 
ings into a theoretical scheme when they 
do not fit.” 


“Let's have a little more respect around 
here! After all, the president of this firm 
was once the office boy!” 
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Important new A. B. Dick mimeograph features 


Here are just three of the many reasons why this 
new all-purpose office duplicator produces more cop- 
ies and more kinds of copies faster and easier than 
ever before. 


1. Exclusive Roto-Grip Feed. Mimeograph on hard- 
surface, smooth-finish paper and card stocks in black 
or colors at speeds up to 180 copies per minute. 
Post cards, tags, envelopes, punched, slotted and 
linen-edge papers and others are all easily handled. 


2. Three-Way Control. Move copy from side to side— 
raise or lower copy more than ever before, and cor- 
rect “up-hill—down-hill”’ slants —all without chang- 
ing the feed table set-up or touching the stencil. New 
precision adjustments insure hair-line registration. 


3. Quick-Loading Feed Table. 500 sheet capacity. 
Load and re-load with finger-tip snap of a single 
lever. Adjust instantly and accurately to any size 
paper and card stock from 3 x 5 to 9 x 16 inches. 


Other features are semi-automatic ink distribution 
and recovery system, copy counter with automatic 
shut-off, trouble-free, flat-type strippers and many 
more new developments. 


The heavy-duty electric-drive models are for high- 
speed, sustained production—the electric table model 
and the sturdy hand-operated machines for less fre- 
quent use. In short, there is an A. B. Dick mimeograph 
to fit every office duplicating need. You can select the 
right model to fit your individual budget and copy 
requirements. 

New Accessories and Supplies. Six types of stencil 
sheets, the new quick-drying inks, new lettering 
guides, screen plates, styli and illuminated drawing 
boards, all combine to give you faster, easier pro- 
duction at lower-cost-per-copy. 


Modern mimeographing saves time and money. 
There is no easier, faster, lower-cost way to get 
ten to thousands of black-on-white copies of written, 
typed or drawn material. 


SA-B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. 

A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. 2-350 
5700 Towhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating. The mimeograph 
uses the stencil to produce clear, sharp copies of anything 
written, typed or drawn. This process successfully meets 
all requirements of duplicating .. . speed, legibility, ease 
of operation, versatility and low over-all cost with no sac- 
rifice of one for another. A. B. Dick mimeographs are for 
use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


Please send literature —) on the NEW A. B. Dick mimeographs 
} on the new accessories 2 Please arrange a demonstration 

in my office. 

Name 

Organization 

Street 
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ANNUAL REPORT ... ANNUAL HEADACHE? 
Turn the Entire Job Over To Pandick 


Pandick clients find us capable of working out every step in the 
preparation of an annual report—whether it’s to be an elaborate or a 
modest booklet. 

Our professionally-trained layout and design department will be glad 
to create a “dummy” for your consideration. We take over all the 


production details. And we can expand on your rough copy, if you wish. 


We consider this service just part of 


doing a thorough job, May we help you? 





22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 6 


REctor 2-3447 


71 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, N.J. 


MArket 3-4994 


Pan dick ‘Press, Ihe 
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Established 1923 
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Pattern of Business Ebb 
and Flow Analyzed 


Where business stands today and where 
it is heading can best be determined by 
applying a common measure to all 
branches of the economy, declared L. M. 
Demarest, head of L. M. Demarest and 
Associates, New York, business and in- 
dustrial consultants, in an illustrated ad- 
dress before the Springfield Control of 
the Controllers Institute of America. 

He pointed out that factual analysis of 
business and economic trends with this 
new technique, known as Flo-Dex, shows 
that history repeats itself with amazing 
similarity in the ebb and flow of business, 
with an established pattern of return to 
normal. 

Everyone compares the current condi- 
tion of business with what he regards as 
“normal,” but what is “normal ?’’ asked 
Mr. Demarest. 

“The years 1935 to 1939 are regarded 
by many as ‘normal’ in the measurement 
of the business level. Others use the year 
1926 as normal. The farm price supports 
are based upon 1909-14 prices. 

“All business and all economic trends 
should ke measured with exactly the same 
yardstick,” he said, “namely, rate of flow 
above or below the ten-year average for 
the corresponding months. This has been 
a reliable and accurate measure because it 
shows which elements of our economy 
are presently moving at a rate above av- 
erage, thereby tending to lift the general 
average of this decade—and which are 
moving at a rate below average, thereby 
tending to depress it. 

“Flo-Dex is a statistical focusing of ex- 
perience—a continuing picture and a 
measure of ‘what's normal’ for the long 
pull. It is a ten-year moving average, alive 
and responsive to the times, and through 
its steadiness as a base reveals the fluctua- 
tion patterns to expect. These repeat them- 
selves with impressive regularity, making 
it possible to recognize today the pattern 
of what's indicated for tomorrow. These 
can greatly aid in making wiser, prompter 
decisions for business.” 


Booklet by Professor Westfall 
Takes Up Price Level Changes 


“Balance Sheet Price Level Analysis’’ is 
the title of a booklet published by Othe! 
D. Westfall, CPA (Oklahoma), Assist 
ant Professor of Accounting at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. The 
monograph ($2.00 per copy ) discusses ac 
counting concepts and techniques for 
dealing with price level changes. 

Professor Westfall was represented in 
THE CONTROLLER for October 1949 with 
the article, “Inter-Relationship of Varia- 
tions from Budget and from Standard 
Cost.” 





Socialization Trend 
Documented 


One of the first documentations of the 
advances of socialism and an incisive anal- 
ysis of how the non-communist leftists con- 
duct their campaigns threatening individ- 
ual liberty has just been released by Fred 
Eldean, public relations counsel who is 
president of the New York firm which 
bears his name. 

Titled ‘The Trend of Socialization,” 
Eldean’s analysis discusses the strategy, 
technique, and tactics of the leftists, show- 
ing where industry, business, and indi- 
viduals often fail to recognize such a cam- 
paign until disaster is all but on them. 

“Understanding of the strategy of left- 
ist groups is essential in determining poli- 
cies and support for an industry program 
of self-preservation,” says Eldean in the 
foreword to his study, which attempts to 
do that for the reader. 

Comparing industry's “‘sales’’ methods 
with the “social movement” method of 
the leftists, Eldean documents the time- 
table of socialistic advances in Britain and 
the United States and shows how leftists 
attempt to achieve “‘beachheads” of ‘‘Pub- 
lic Misunderstanding,”’ ““Defeatism,” “Un- 
dermined Investor Confidence,” and ““Un- 
dermined Management.” 

He then shows how leftists rely on the 
tactical strategy of “producing a false 
sense of security, victory through persist- 
ence, utilization of uncountered propa- 
ganda, and use of organized militant mi- 
norities.”” 

In a telling conclusion which actually 
lists the psychological calculations of the 
leftists, Eldean compares these with the 
calculations of business, showing the lack 
of reality in the latter. By implication, his 
comparisons point the way to changes to 
be made ky business if it is to check suc- 
cessfully the trend of socialization. 


Income Study Group 
Issues Second Booklet 


A new monograph entitled “Business 
Income and Price Levels—An Accounting 
Study” has been prepared by George O. 
May, reseatch consultant of the Study 
Group on Business Income of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants, 

This is the second in a series which 
seeks “to find the concept or concepts of 
income, capable of being implemented by 
accounting methods, which will be most 
useful to society today and in the immedi- 
ate future.” 

In it Mr. May, former senior partner in 
the accounting firm of Price, Waterhouse 
& Co., questions many commonly ac cepted 
accounting concepts, including the belief 
that historical cost accounting is tradi- 
tional. 
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Savings & Loan Society Knows 
Value of Saving Money 


That’s why this Stamford, Conn., 
establishment chose Lamson Tubes 
to speed deposits and passbooks to 
and from this central control opera- 
tor. Lamson speed and efficiency is 
a real money saver —a labor saver 
—a timer saver. 


li 
SEND IN THIS COUPON 


If you have an organization with a 
steady flow of mail, telegrams, or- 
ders or other popers between de- 
partments, floors and buildings — 
you're the mon whose business can 
be helped by a Lamson Tube System. 


LAMSON CORPORATION, 


4100 Lamson St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Airport Knows Valve 
of Saving Effort 


Efficiency is a vital matter at an 
airport. That’s why the control 
room at this Washington, D. C., 
airport uses Lamson Tubes to keep 
in touch with all departments. 
These dependable Lamson Tubes 
send last minute weather reports 
and other information to planes on 
runway about to depart 


Offices, Factories Know 
Value of Saving Time 


Business offices and factories can 
take a time saving tip from this 
user. Use Lamson Tubes to con- 
nect departments for quick dis- 
patch of mail — memos — inter- 
office correspondence — stock req- 
uisitions and supplies. Time is 
money to businessmen and Lamson 
Pneumatc Tube Systems cut hours 
into minutes. 


Please send me copies of your latest bulletins on Pneumatic Tubes suitable 


Position 


State 
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Important Facts 
about 


Printing 
Costs 


@ The term “printing” is a broad one 
. . « but it can be divided, roughly, 
into two Classifications. 


@ Multicolor brochures, beautiful cata- 
logs, . . . all such things require the 
services of a printer equipped with 
high priced, high speed presses 
manned by experts. 


@ But... there are dozens of items 
that do not call for this high priced 
printing ... such things as price 
lists, bulletins, office forms, stationery, 
envelopes, instruction sheets, leaflets, 
envelope enclosures, shipping tags, 
dealer imprinting, etc. 


@ This is important printing and calls 
for sharp, distinct impressions, clear- 
cut line and half-tone reproduction, 
close color register. Yet, as a rule, the 
end use does not justify a large ex 
penditure for its production. 


@ You can realize substantial savings on 
this class of printing with a Davidson 
Dual. It meets every requirement for 
quality, speed and efficiency. And 
there are two ways in which you can 
take advantage of its economies. 


Since a highly skilled pressman is not 
required, you can install a Davidson 
Dual in your own office with one of 
your employees trained in its opera- 
tron 


@Or... if your printer owns a David 
son Dual he can produce these items 
at lower cost to you and still make 
his normal profit 


@ These are proven facts, The Davidson 
Dual has demonstrated its efficiency 
and economy in hundreds of busi- 
nesses all over the country. At the 
same time, it has proven itself a profit- 
able business builder in hundreds of 
printing plants, large and small. 


@ So... if you are interested in sub- 
stantial savings, you and/or your 
printer should get the facts about the 
Davidson Dual. 


@ Write us today. There's no obligation. 


Th 


Davidson 
Dual 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORP. 


1022-60 W. Adoms St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
h n the manufacture 


a jurpment 


PREPARING FOR MIDWESTERN CONTROLLERS CONFERENCE 


MEMBERS of the Louisville Control of the Controllers Institute of America meet 
to discuss plans for the forthcoming Midwestern Controllers Conference which 
they are sponsoring May 21-22-23 at the Kentucky Hotel in Louisville. 

Seated (left to right) are: Paul Haase of the Institute’s national office; William 
B. Harrell of Louisville Tin & Stove Company, General Chairman of the Confer- 
ence; Claude W. Hupp of Glenmore Distilleries Company, Program Chairman. 

Standing (left to right) are: Robert J. Landolt of The Girdler Corp., Reception 
Chairman; Earl A. Dorsey of Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., Registration Chair- 
man; G. Stuart Bruder of The Mengel Company, Speakers’ Hospitality Chairman; 
John E. Carroll of Louisville Railway Company, Inter-Control Attendance Chair- 
man; Clarence G. Rickert of Peerless Manufacturing Corp., Publicity Chairman; 
Ben R. Shaver of American Air Filter Co., member of the Program Committee; 
Orville D. Harris of Stitzel-Weller Distillery, Inc., Finance Chairman. 

M. M, Johnson of Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., president of the Louisville 
Control, who is serving as Chairman of the Arrangements Committee, was unable 


to attend the above meeting. 


Management's Responsibilities 
Focus of Eastern Conference Program 


Men prominent in every key phase of 
industry will bring a wealth of informa 
tion to members and guests of the Con 
trollers Institute of America when they 
gather April 21 and 22 in Buffalo, N. Y., 
for the organization's Eastern Spring 
Conference, which will be held in Hotel 
Statler 

Taking cognizance of the varied prob 
lems with which business generally is be 
ing confronted, the Buffalo Control's con 
ference committee set out early to bring 
together for the two-day session men who 
were eminently qualified to speak with 
authority in their respective fields 

A partial list of those which have been 
recruited by David | program 
chairman and president of the host Con 
indicate how 


Devine, 
trol, and his committee 
thoroughly the planning assignment has 
been executed 


The technical sessions of the Confer- 
ence will be opened on Friday afternoon 
by Cass S. Hough, executive vice prest- 
dent, secretary and director of the Daisy 
Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, 
Michigan. Mr. Hough, who also is a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries, will 
discuss the growing importance of in 
dustry profit sharing, which his company 
has practiced for many years. 

Saturday's technical session will focus 
attention on management's multiple re- 
sponsibilities in today’s economic society 

The public relations viewpoint will be 
presented by Stephen E. Fitzgerald, author 
of “Communicating Ideas to the Public.’ 
His topic will be “Telling the Manage- 
ment Story.’ Mr. Fitzgerald served as a 
deputy director of the OWI during the 
early part of the war 





Labor-management problems will re- 
ceive the attention of Miss Elinore M. 
Herrick, director of personnel and a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 

From Edwin B. George, economist 
with Dun & Bradstreet and contributing 
editor of Dun’s Review, will come word 
of management's responsibilities to the 
stockholders. 

Saturday's luncheon will take on an 
international flavor when Stuart Armour, 
economic adviser to the president of The 
Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., talks 
about ‘Economic Relations Between the 
United States and Canada.” He has para- 
phrased his topic as “How You Look 
From Our Side.” 

A banquet will close the Conference 
on Saturday night. Conference Activities 
have been scheduled to permit Institute 
members to make a side trip to Niagara 
Falls, about 25 miles distant, to view the 
world-famous cataracts there. 

William L. Clark is serving as general 
chairman for the Conference with George 
H. Hetley as vice chairman. Committee 
heads are: Paul J. Kremer, registration; 
Raymond A. Laub, publicity; John A. 
Read, finance; Edgar Swick, reception; 
William H. Watkins, arrangements; and 
Walter H. Winter, speakers’ hospitality. 


Accounting Employers 
Conference, April 10-11 


The third annual Accounting Employers 
Conference, sponsored by the School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Michigan, will follow the pattern of past 
conferences in delving into the problems 
in the relationship of the colleges and 
the employers of accounting graduates 
Though not yet entirely complete, the 
program may be tentatively announced as 
follows: 

The morning session, April 10, will be 
devoted to final consideration of princi 
ples, forms and routines involved in the 
job contacts of the student and employer 
at time of graduation. 

The afternoon session, April 10, will 
make a further study of accounting in 
ternships in public and private accounting. 

Both sessions on April 11 will be de 
voted to the most fundamental problem 
before this series of conferences, that is, 
the matter of curriculum. This year the 
approach to the problem will be to invite 
the exponents of the administrative ac 
counting concept to give their views as to 
what is needed by way of curriculum re 
vision. The committee hopes that this 
more specific approach will arouse mor« 
deeply critical discussion of present cur 
ricula than did the more general appraisal 
approaches of the previous two sessions 

The names of those who will lead off 
in this discussion are not yet ready for an 
nouncement 


TRANSFERS were 
a 9 to 5 headache to 


a Midwest street & 
railway...Tickometer ys 
now provides exact 


daily totals in less 
than two hours. 


CURRENCY COUNTS 
in a retail store used to bea 
long, tedious job... is now 
a cinch—soon after closing! 


ned it into 
utes! 


TICKET TALLIES at 
State U used to take three 
football managers all day... 
is now handled by one in 


a few hours. 
4 


How many? 


..can be a tough question, unless the office has a 
Tickometer— the new counting machine that can 
accurately handle currency, coupons,checks. .. tabs, 
tickets, transfers ...at speeds ranging from 500 to 
1,000 an hour! 

Not only counts a lot faster than any manual 
method, but imprints, too—with an optional device 
that permits the Tickometer to date, code, endorse, 
or cancel...while it counts! 

And the Tickometer both feeds and stacks 
records full and partial runs on 
easy-to-read registers...never makes a mistake! 


automatically 


Now in use at hundreds of banks and utilities, 
storesand industries, transportationand amusement 
companies...the Tickometer saves time and trouble 
anywhere fast, accurate counts are needed...Call 
any PB office or write direct for illustrated booklet 


= Pitney-Bowes 


OTICKOMETER 


* Counting and Imprinting Machine 


Made by the originators of the postage meter 
fives in 93 crtees in U.S. and Canada 
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Prrney-Bowes, Inc. 

3023 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 

Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 
Name 

Firm 

Address 


City 





Will Atomic Power in Industry 


Yield Cost Savings? 


“What changes will the use of atomic 
power bring about in specific industries?” 
asks Sam H. Schurr, Co-Director of the 
Cowles Commission study of the eco- 
nomic aspects of atomic power, in the 
Harvard Business Review. Writing under 
the head, ‘Atomic Power in Selected In- 
dustries,”” Mr. Schurr expresses his con- 
viction that only through a series of in- 
dustry studies such as are described in the 
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article can the implications for the econ- 
omy as a whole be weighed. 

“The anaylsis by industries centers on 
three primary questions: (1) the pos- 
sibility of cost reductions in industries 
which today consume much energy per 
unit of product; (2) the possibility that 
low cost atomic power might encourage 
process changes in which methods based 
on atomic energy would substitute for the 
direct fuel-burning or chemical methods 
used today; and (3) the possibility of 
changes in location of some manufactur- 
ing activity as a result of the geographical 
equalization of power costs. . . 

“The industries selected for examina 
tion . . . are aluminum, chlorine-caustic 
soda, phosphate fertilizer, cement, brick, 
flat glass, iron and steel, railroad trans 
portation, and 

‘Because of our 
cost reductions are possible as a result of 
industries in 


residential heating 
interest in whether 
atomic power, these are 
which the cost of energy is an important 
element in total production cost. Thus, 
while for all manufacturing in the United 
States energy cost 1s about 2.3 per cent 
of the factory value of products, the rela- 
tive importance of energy cost in the in 
dustries covered by our analysis is, in all 
cases, well above this average figure 
“According to the estimates we have 
derived, the cost of generating commercial 
atomic electricity might fall into one of 
the following classes (assuming 1946 


prices and electric central station opera- 
tions at 50 per cent of capacity) : 


4.0 to 4.5 mills per kilowatt-hour (KWH) 
6.5 to 7.5 mills per kilowatt-hour (KWH) 
about 10 mills per kilowatt-hour (KWH) 


“We have evaluated these estimates in 
terms of an approximate time scale of 
commercial use. The highest figure we 
take to represent the level of cost which 
would be typical of the first commercial 
plants producing atomic power. The low- 
est figure, on the other hand, we consider 
to represent the minimum cost at which 
atomic electricity would ever be produced 
by techniques considered likely at the 
present time. We believe costs would fall 
this low—if ever—only after the com- 
mercial atomic power industry has had 
many years of experience. 

“The intermediate cost figures we con- 
sider to represent an approximation of 
the level of costs which might prevail in 
those atomic power plants which will be 
built, say, five to ten years after the first 
installations. These plants would incor- 
porate the improvements based on the 
lessons learned in constructing and op- 
erating the earliest plants but would still 
fall short of the highly efficient designs 
which would incorporate the advances of 
a good many years of commercial opera- 
tion. For the purposes of the industry 
analyses, only the low and intermediate 
estimates are significant; as long as the 
highest cost prevails, there are not likely 
to be any important industrial effects. . . 

“Two major factors are revealed in a 
breakdown of estimated costs: (1) fixed 
charges dominate in production costs; 
and (2) the cost of fuel is of negligible 
importance.” 

In general Mr. Schurr finds that the 
prospects of cost savings through the re- 
placement of regular electricity are dis- 
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appointing under present conditions. In 
several of the industries, however, he 
finds that atomic power is likely to en- 
gender developments of considerable 
long-run significance. 

In the aluminum industry, for example, 
his conclusions are as follows: ‘Lower 
costs at existing sites are not likely to 
result from atomic power, since the in- 
dustry is already using energy sources 
which produce electricity more cheaply 
than appears possible for atomic power 
plants. . . While locational shifts might 
occur as a result of atomic power, they 
would not bring about major reductions 
in aluminum prices. . . Atomic power 
may be of great importance in supporting 
the future expansion of aluminum output 
in the United States, undoubtedly in 
locations other than those favored by 
aluminum producers today.” 

As for the iron and steel industry, Mr. 
Schurr, after disposing of several other 
possibilities, finds that “what might hap- 
pen is that iron reduction would over 
time undergo much decentralization with 
hydrogen sponge iron Seg developing 
in various regions, based on local reserves 
of iron ore. Under these circumstances 
some integrated operations, on a con- 
siderably reduced scale, might return 
through the back door. For as the eco- 
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nomic size of plant is reduced, smaller 
markets could be served by a single plant 
and the market and ore site might draw 
closer together. Of course, the chances 
for such a development would be enor- 
mously improved by the perfection of 
continuous casting since this technique 
would scale down considerably the size of 
units required for converting the steel 
into certain basic shapes.” 

Turning to the more general questions 
of the economic development, Mr. Schurr 
observes that “just where important im- 
pulses to economic development at home 
and in other countries may be felt as a 
result of atomic power is difficult to fore- 
see. There may be, for example, major 
possibilities in the effects which the in- 
novation will have on individual indus- 
tries. Unusual cost reductions in one in- 
dustry may set the stage for rapid growth 
in that industry and other related indus- 
tries. There is the possibility, too, that 
process changes brought on by atomic 
power may give rise to new industrial 
activities designed to meet the needs for 
novel types of industrial equipment, new 
and untried engineering skills, and so on. 
Undoubtedly the full impact of atomic 
power will not be experienced until these 
new industrial activities emerge and pro- 
vide the processes, factories, and ma- 
chines which can fulfill the inherent pos- 
sibilities of low cost atomic power. 

“Process change, in particular, emerges 
as an important possibility in many of the 
industries we considered; it therefore 
seems reasonable to believe that atomic 
power will provide a fertile field for the 
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development of new types of industrial 
activities which might contribute signifi- 
LET US PROVE HOW YOU CAN cantly to continued economic progress in 


the United States and elsewhere. 


“Atomic power might bring into play 
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“There are many countries throughout 
the world, such as Brazil, Argentina, Ita 

Recording and Statistical Corporation ¢ world, such as Brazil, Argentina, Italy, 
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. Pea. ment to future economic development. 

Atomic power may be important to such 

countries for two reasons: (1) They may 

have abundant resources of atomic fuel 

which could take care of their future en- 


ergy needs, e.g., Brazil has sizable deposits 
of thorium; (2) Even if they do not have 
resources of atomic fuel, they will prob- 


ably be able to buy it in its natural form, 
i.e., thorium or uranium ores and concen- 
trates, at only a slight outlay of foreign 
exchange compared to the cost of its fuel 
Successful Retirement Program equivalent in coal or petroleum. 

“As we pointed out earlier, the fuel 
component of the cost of atomic power is 
ne bee i i negligible. Capital charges are the impor- 
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Large-Scale Office Production 
Analyzed in Budget Booklet 


How to get speed, quality, and economy 
in large-scale office production is spelled 
out in an 80-page booklet on ‘‘Production 
Planning oat Control in Office Opera- 
tion,” issued by the Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 

Published for the use of federal agen- 
cies in connection with the President's 
government-wide management improve- 
ment program, the new management bul- 
letin is also being made available to pri- 
vate business firms and the general public. 

In announcing the publication, Frank 
Pace, Jr., Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, stated that “under a continuing 
responsibility to help federal agencies im- 
prove management practices in the inter- 
est of better government at lower cost,’ 
the Bureau of the Budget had attempted 
“to bring together and organize the e¢s- 
sential know-how accumulated by both 
government agencies and business firms 
which have achieved notable results from 
the application of production planning 
and control to office operations.” 

Mr. Pace pointed out that “much the 
same general approach that has resulted 
in greater output at less cost in manufac- 
turing operations can be applied to ad- 
vantage in large-scale office operations 
and other non-manufacturing enterprises, 
including a large part of the work done 
by government agencies.” 

Many executives from business and in- 
dustry have participated in the develop- 
ment of the booklet, Mr. Pace said, and 
have expressed the view that it will be 
just as useful to management people out- 
side the government as to those in it. 

The bulletin covers problems of or- 
ganization, work-flow, scheduling and 
control at the operating level, and is in- 
tended mainly for management staff 
people who specialize in the solution of 
such problems. It may be obtained for 
35¢ from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Industrial Directory Issued 
by New York State 

Facts about practically every manufac- 
turing and mining company in New York 
State are available in the new Industrial 
Directory of New York State. 

Issued by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Directory lists for 
the first time 50,000 concerns in the Em- 
pire State with street addresses, names of 
the principal othcers of most companies, 
principal product, and approximate em- 
ployment of the majority of the firms. To 
make this 771-page cloth-bound volume 
even more useful, it is divided into alpha- 
betic and product sections. Copies (at 
$15.00) are available from the New York 
State Department of Commerce, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 
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DEPRECIATION, By Eugene L. Grant 
and Paul T. Norton, Jr. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, $5.00. 

Reviewed by JOHN V. VAN PELT III, Con- 
troller of The Kendall Company, Walpole, 
Mass. 

The authors indicate that this book 
is intended to be useful to accountants, 
engineers, industrial managers, and 


public officials dealing with problems 
involving various aspects of depreci- 
ation. It will serve in part as a manual 
to assist in the handling of accounting 
and tax angles of depreciation. As a 
corollary to this use, it discusses the 
various types of business decisions that 


are related to the fact of decline in 
value of physical assets. A second broad 
use is as a text for advanced accounting 
courses. As a third approach, the au- 
thors also are attempting to present 
their position on the current contro- 
versy over the question of depreciating 
costs ofr replacement values and the 
period over which such depreciation 
should be taken. They hope through 
the means of this presentation to exert 
an influence on the income tax treat 
ment of depreciation in the United 
States and on the accounting treatment 
of depreciation by individuals and cor- 
porations. 

The men who collaborated on this 
book are both graduate engineers with 
long careers and wide ranges of experi- 
ence. As a result, much of the book is 
written with a wealth of engineering 
background and it explores many tech 
nical phases which are involved in the 
general field of depreciation. The detail 
in which possible methods of computa 
tion of depreciation are examined and 
explained makes it an excellent refer 
ence volume. The historical background 
underlying various methods is not neg- 
lected 

As additional features, the book also 
contains chapters dealing with various 
methods of maintaining fixed property 
records, measuring disadvantages of old 
assets, sections dealing with control of 
depreciation under contracts based on 


THE CONTROLLER 


cost, and depreciation accounting in 
relation to budgetary control of depart- 
mental operations. 

Despite the complicated nature of the 
subject and the exhaustive approach to 
the various statistical methods of com- 
puting depreciation, the explanations 
of theory are simple enough so that 
advanced accounting students could 
well use it as a text. 

Apparently, with this thought in 
mind, one appendix includes a series of 
problems covering the statistical ap- 
proach to estimates of average service 
life. Other appendices include excerpts 
from the Internal Revenue Code, In- 
come Tax Regulations, Bulletin F, 
Selected Court Decisions, Interest Ta- 
bles and Declining Balance Tables. 
While such appendices might be un- 
necessary for the ordinary business 
man with other sources of such material 
readily at hand, they would appear to 
be valuable to a student of the subject. 

Throughout the book the authors 
lay the groundwork for their ultimate 
conclusions which are set forth in the 
concluding chapters. 

Basically, they contend that depreci- 
ation for most competitive companies 
should be based on cost but that a 
method should be used which permits 
the write-off of the major portion of 
the cost in the earlier years of life. 
After exploring alternative methods 
of arriving at this objective, they finally 
conclude that a _ declining balance 
method with a rate some 2-1/2 times 
the straightline rate would be preferable 
in most instances. In addition, they 
handle the income tax phases of the 
entire controversy exceedingly well, 
showing the effect of the presently ac- 
cepted straightline group method on 
the financial condition of a taxpayer 
They propose that in the public inter- 
est departure should be made from the 
Treasury Department's adherence to 
the straightline group principle. The 
proposal to deviate from cost for pur- 
poses of computing depreciation is 
critically surveyed and rejected as un- 
sound 
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Though some 392 pages (exclusive 
of ys st were required to develop 
the final point, while concurrently at- 
taining the other objectives which have 
been previously described, the logical 
approach to the problem and search- 
ing examination for each facet investi- 
gated presents one of the strongest 
writings on this matter yet to be issued. 
The arguments used are very compel- 
ling. 

This appears to be a worthwhile vol- 
ume for any of the purposes which the 
authors had in mind at the time they 
were compiling the book. Possibly they 
attempted to cover too wide a range 
in one effort. However, there is a con- 
tinuity of presentation maintained. For 
a technical work the composition is 
readable and interest-holding. 


OTHER BOOK ENTRIES 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND STATISTI- 
CAL TECHNIQUES OF QUALITY 
CONTROL. American Management 
Association, New York. Paper, $.75. 


BUILDING WORKER INTEREST IN 
PRODUCTION PROBLEMS. Ameri- 
can Management Association, New 
York. Paper, £75, 


ORGANIZATIONAL TEAMWORK 
IN PRODUCTION. American Man- 
agement Association, New Y ork. Paper, 
$.75. 


PERSONNEL FUNCTIONS AND 
THE LINE ORGANIZATION. 
American Management Association, 
New York. Paper, $.75. 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION IN 
PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION. 
By Thor Hultgren. National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc., New York. 
$5.00. 


BRAZIL—AN EXPANDING ECON. 
OMY. By George Wythe, Royce A. 
Wight, and Harold M. Midkiff. Te 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York. 
$3.50. 


AUDIT WORKING PAPERS. By 
Maurice E. Peloubet. The McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York. $8.50. 


WORKER MORALE AND PRODUC- 
TIVITY. American Management As- 
sociation, New York. Paper, $.75. 


PARTNERS IN PRODUCTION. By 
William H. Davis, James A. Brown- 
low, et al. The Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York, $1.50. ; 


WARTIME PRODUCTION CON- 
TROLS. By David Novick, Melvin L. 
Anshen and William C. Truppner. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
$6.00. 





COST ACCOUNTING. By James H. 
March. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. $4.50. 


ESSENTIALS OF ACCOUNTING. By 
William A. Paton. The MacMillan 
Company, New York. $5.50. 


ELEMENTARY COST ACCOUNT- 
ING. By George Hills Newlove and 
S. Paul Garner. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, Mass. $5.50. 


INTRODUCTION TO INCOME TAX- 
ATION (2nd Edition). By James M. 
Henderson. The Lawyers Co-operative 
Publishing Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
$6.00. 


OFFICE METHODS RESEARCH AND 
PLANNING. American Management 
Association, New York. Paper, $.75. 


COST CONTROLS FOR PACKING, 
SHIPPING AND WAREHOUSING. 
American Management Association, 


New York. Paper, $.75. 


CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMER- 
CIAL LAWS, 1950 Edition. The 
National Association of Credit Men, 
New York. $10.00. 

The 41st annual revision of this busi- 
ness book, called by some the “financial 
executive's legal bible,” presents a large 
number of new laws and amendments to 


present statutes which deal with com- 
mercial transactions. For example, there 
are four new laws regulating the assign- 
ment of accounts receivable, amendments 
in four states affecting chattel mortgage 
transactions, and also amendments and 
new laws on community property, bulk 
sales, mechanics’ liens, assumed names, 
factors’ liens, bad checks, commercial 
crimes, and competency of parties to a 
contract. 

A new feature of the 1950 edition is 
the inclusion for the first time of foot- 
notes to amplify the text on the law of 
contracts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON PUBLIC AD- 
MINISTRATION—ANNOTATED. 
By Catheryn Seckler-Hudson. The 
American University Press, Washing- 
ton, D.C. $2.00. 
Based on 20 years of 

classroom teaching by Professor Seckler 

Hudson, Chairman of the Departments 

of Public Administration and Political 

Science at the American University, this 

annotated bibliography is to provide se- 

lected reference materials for the student 
and practitioner of public administration 
and government—specially, it has been 
prepared for those whose interest lies in 
the field of national administration. 

Listed as one of the ‘Periodicals Perti 
nent to the Study of Public Administra- 
tion” is THE CONTROLLER. 


research and 
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What is 
good management? 


THE 
Scientific 
Appraisal of 
Management 


A Study of the Business Practices 
of Well-Managed Companies 


by JACKSON 
MARTINDELL 


Pres‘dent, 
imerican Institute of Management 


What measurable factors spell the differ- 
ence between success and failure in busi- 
ness management? This book gives you 
2 scientific formula for objectively ap- 
praising the policies, practices and or 
ganizational structure of business corpo- 
rations. It is based on actual analysis of 
excellently-managed firms, as compared 
with those less well run, in many indus- 
tries, and on the author's wide experience 
in management analysis and appraisal 

* For company officers * directors 

* executives * department heads 





* investors * in 
Written for all who constantly must 
know “How good is the management?”, 
this volume shows you how to judge the 
effectiveness of the individual business 
organization 

—its board of directors, its corporate 
and product-division structure, its 
managerial capacity and financial 
administration 

——how it handles such problems as in- 
ventories in plant and equipment, 
production, research, sales, etc. 

@ The book defines the principles of ex- 
cellent management and lists the 301 
Questions to Management” which pro- 
vide an accurate picture of a company’s 
managerial caliber and condition 
Bs a highly significant contribution 
to the art of corporate administration in 
America ]. Douglas Brown, Director, 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University 
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Members of the Controllers Institute are identified in the follow- 
ing items by certificate number and year of election in parentheses. 


PauL A. BARKMEIER (#2353-1942) 
has been advanced to the position of Vice 
President of the RCA Victor Division of 
the Radio Corporation of America, Cam- 
den, N. J. Mr. Barkmeier formerly served 
as Controller of Chicago and suburban re- 
tail stores of Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 
cago. 


IRA S. WILSON (#2101-1941), Presi- 
dent of Halliwell, Inc., New York, has 
been elected president of the National 
Beauty and Barber Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation 


PAUL T. VANNESS has been appointed 
Comptroller of Plant No. 2 of Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Associated with IBM 
since 1937 in various sales and executive 
positions, Mr. Vanness returned to the 
company after service as an officer in the 
United States Navy during World War II. 


Davip H. CouKke, Chief Accountant of 
the City Bank, Detroit, has been elected to 
the newly created post of Comptroller. 
Currently Mr, Couke is serving as presi- 
dent of the Detroit Conference of the Na 
tional Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers 


V. C. SCHORLEMMER has been elected 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, San 
Diego, Calif., to succeed the late W1L- 
LIAM M. SHANAHAN. Mr. Shanahan, 
who was a member of the Controllers 
Institute, died July 14 


J. STERLING Davis has been elected 
Treasurer and a member of the Board of 
Directors of National Electric Products 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, assuming — the 
duties of H. H. Rosinson who retired 
last year. Previously Mr. Davis (#2208 
1942) was with the American Barge 
Line Company, Louisville, Ky., where he 
served as Treasurer, Assistant Secretary, 
and a Director of the parent company 
and its subsidiaries 
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OrviLLE W. AHL (#1370-1939) has 
been appointed Merchandise Manager of 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Company, 
Evanston, Ill. Mr. Ahl, a Vice President 
of the company, is also Secretary, Comp- 
troller, and a Director. 


L. M. EL_utiotr (#2683-1943), Control- 
ler of McCord Corporation, Detroit, has 
been advanced to Chief Financial Officer 
and Controller, his duties enlarged to in- 
clude general supervision of finance and 
accounting. Mr. Elliott has been with the 
corporation since 1945, prior to which 
time he served as Controller of Interna- 
tional Derrick & Equipment Co., Colum- 
bus, O. 


PHitip DONHAM (#2456-1943) has 
been admitted to partnership in the firm 
of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, New York, 
with which he has been associated since 
1947. Mr. Donham will be responsible 
for the New England business of the 
firm. 


Louis C. HAGEMAN (#2105-1942), 
Vice President of Luer Packing Company, 
Los Angeles, at 
a special meeting 
of the board of 
directors of the 
Los Angeles 
Control, was 
named president 
of the Control 
to fill the unex- 
pired term of 
RoGer W. Lea- 
SON (#1417 
1939), Vice 
President and Treasurer of Emsco Der- 
rick & Equipment Co., who passed away 
January 12. Mr. Hageman had been serv 
ing as vice president of the Control. 


. mm 
LOUIS C. HAGEMAN 


ARTHUR L. CABLE (#1384-1939), As- 
sistant Secretary of Los Angeles Brewing 
Co., was elected at the same meeting to 
fill the resulting vacancy on the board of 
directors for the unexpired term. 
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PETER Guy EVANS (#2260-1942) was 
the guest of honor at a testimonial din- 
ner at the Wardman Park Hotel on Janu- 
ary 31 arranged by the District of Colum- 
bia Control of the Controllers Institute 
of America in which Mr. Evans has been 
an active member for some years and vice 
president during this year. 

“Judge” Evans, who has been a member 
of the Excess Profits Tax Council since 
1946, resigned his membership in order 
to return to the private practice of law 
in New York City. In addition to his 
membership in the bar of the states of 
New York and New Jersey, Mr. Evans 
has the distinction of being a certified 
public accountant in both jurisdictions. 

Controllers of the District’s leading 
commercial, financial, and industrial en- 
terprises were present at the meeting, as 
well as a number of controllers from 
points in Virginia. 


RICHARD N. ALLEN (#3583-1946), 
Controller of Central Soya Co., Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was represented in 
the January 1950 issue of the N.A.C.A 
Bulletin with an article entitled ‘Timely 
Issuance of Monthly Reports—An Out- 
line of an Early Closing Procedure.” 


JOHN W. OsBON (#3224-1944) has ac- 
cepted the position of Comptroller with 
Conmar Products Corporation, Newark, 
N. J. Mr. Osbon was formerly with Penn- 
sylvania Rubber Company, Jeannette, Pa., 
as Controller. 


BAYARD E. WYNNE (#2596-1943) has 
become Assistant to the Comptroller of 
Bessemer and Lake Erie Railroad Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. Mr. Wynne was pre- 
viously associated with the Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc., Pittsburgh. 


H. W. PROULX (#2398-1943) is now 
connected with Weinstock, Lubin and 
Company, Inc., Sacramento, Calif., in the 
capacity of Controller. Mr. Proulx was 
formerly Assistant Comptroller of Golden 
State Company, Ltd., San Francisco. 


CHARLES G. BARNARD has been ap- 
pointed Comptroller of Balboa Pacific 
Corporation, Fullerton, Calif. For the 
past two years Mr. Barnard has been 
Chief Accountant of the Daystrom Cor- 
poration, Olean, N. Y. Both Balboa and 
Daystrom are affiliates of ATF Incor- 
porated, which has headquarters at Eliza- 


beth, N. J. 


JOHN P. SCHLICK has been named As- 
sistant Treasurer and JOHN PARDO Comp- 
troller of United States Plywood Cor- 
poration, New York. Mr. Schlick was 
formerly Manager of the Tax Department 
of Arthur Andersen & Co., New York. 
Mr. Pardo, who has been with the ply- 
wood company for 20 years, will retain his 
post as Assistant Sec retary. 





LIONEL J. SORENSON now holds the 
title of Vice President of Motor Products 
Corporation, Detroit, and General Man- 
ager of the 
Deepfreeze Ap- 
pliance Division, 
Chicago. Mr. 
Sorenson, for- 
merly Treasurer 
and Comptrol- 
ler, joined the 
company in 
1947, prior to 
which time he 
was Treasurer 
and Controller 
of the Standard 
Products Company, Detroit. Mr. Soren- 
son (#2694-1943) is current president of 
the Detroit Control of the Controllers 
Institute of America and will complete 
his term of office. 


Craine 


LIONEL J. SORENSON 


WaveRLy S. JACKSON has been elected 
Comptroller of Union Planters National 
Bank & Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


F. W. ALCORN, Treasurer of Pennzoil 
Co., Oil City, Pa., has been named assist- 
ant treasurer of the Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil Association. 


W. E. West (#4237-1948), Treasurer 
of the Farm Bureau Insurance Companies, 
Columbus, O., since April 1946, has been 
elected Vice President and Treasurer. Mr. 
West joined the Farm Bureau Insurance 
Companies in 1928 as head of the Insur- 
ance accounting department. In 1930 he 
was named Assistant to the Treasurer, 
ten years later Assistant Treasurer, and 
in 1946 Treasurer. 


Murray J. Levy (#4119-1947) has 
been named Executive Vice President of 
Lorraine Smart Shops, Inc., New York. 
Mr. Levy was formerly Controller of the 
Askin Stores, Inc., and Diana Stores Cor- 
poration. Prior to entering the retail field 
he was engaged in public accounting with 
Touche, Niven & Co. and with Brown, 
Haber, Geller & Co., New York. 


HERBERT E. CARNES has been elected 
Vice President of the American Home 
Products Corporation, New York. Mr. 
Carnes, who joined the company in 1936 
as head of the tax department, was made 
Controller in 1939, Treasurer in 1941, 
and a Director in 1948. He is succeeded 
as Treasurer by P. H. HANNUM who has 
been with the firm since 1939. 


Rosert S. Situ, formerly a Director 
and Treasurer of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Chicago, has been elected Treasurer 
and a Director of Mundet Cork Corp., 
North Bergen, N. J. 


CAPTAIN L. C. PEPPELL is Comptroller 
of the recently organized Military Sea 
Transportation Service, Department of the 
Navy. 


One writing 


with UARCO forms! 


Do your billings call for many copies? That need not 


mean many writings ... nor many carbons... nor evena 
billing machine! See how this business supply firm turns 
‘em out On ordinary typewriters—using the new UARCO 
Adapter and UARCO Fanfold Forms: 

Two copies for the customer . . . two for the Credit 
Dept. .. . one each for Commission, Accounting, Payroll, 
and Factory. Eight copies in one writing—but wait! Split 
commissions require two more. And these, too, can be 
added without difficulty—still one writing! 

Magic? No, it’s the low-cost UARCO Adapter shown 
here, a simple device that makes any typewriter a billing 
machine. It feeds forms in packs of 500 or more sets... 
interleaving the same carbons through them all! You get 
as many copies as the job requires. 

Call your UARCO Representative now for a free dem- 
onstration. He'll make a complete survey to find where 
you can save the most. 

UARCO INCORPORATED 
Factories: Deep River, Connecticut; Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Oakland, California. 
Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities. 


UARCO 


iM COMPO MATEO 


Business Forms 








Jack L. BaATCHLER, Secretary and Di- 
rector of the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., 
has been elected 
to the Executive 
Committee of 
the company. 
Mr. Batchler 
(#920-1937) is 
a past national 
director of the 
Controllers In- 
stitute of Amer- 
ica, as well as 
past president of 
His article, “The 


JACK L. BATCHLER 


the Kansas City Control. 
Controller's Interest in 50 Billion Dol- 
lars," appeared in the November 1948 
issue of THE CONTROLLER. 





| am blowing a horn 
for Venture Capital 


Not for that which is such a scarce 
item today, but for that which is in- 
vested in existing businesses. 


My method of computing the annual yield 
or rate of return on the CAPITAL tre- 
quired to produce and market individual 
articles, described step-by-step in my new 


book 


CAPITAL YIELD 
REPORTS 


A complete standard cost system on sales 
and administrative expenses, factory costs, 
completed cost and yield sheets. Also sug- 
gestions for plotting your break-even 
points, with numerous ideas to improve 
the accuracy of your cost figures and wider 
use of accounting figures in forming busi- 


ness policies 


For the first time, this new method ovt- 
lines a scientific procedure for es'ab- 
lishing standard selling prices based 
on the yield or return on capital use 
instead of by o percentage on sales 
or cost. 


The ordinary publishing cost might make 
the selling price of this book as high as 
$25.00. This limited mimeographed edi- 
tion, bound in semi-flexible, imitation- 
leather loose-leaf-binder, is now available 
at $10.00 per copy post-paid 


No copies are available to permit the sup- 
plying of curiosity-seekers. Please send 
check or your company purchase order 
Examine and study this book. If the new 
ideas therein are not worth more than 
$10.00 to you, return the book in good 
condition within ten days for prompt re 
fund. Fair enough? 


R. S. OLIVER 


Tuckahoe, New Jersey 











WALTER E. SHIELDS (#2796-1943) is 
now connected with Mattison, Thomas & 
Lockett, Los Angeles. Mr. Shields was 
formerly Secretary-Treasurer of Audio 
Products Corporation, Burbank, Calif. 


HERBERT R. BLOcH, JRr., formerly As- 
sistant Controller, has been named Con- 
troller of the John S. Shillito Company, 
Cincinnati, as successor to CLARENCE J. 
Heipy who retired after 21 years of serv- 
ice with the company. Mr. Heiby held the 
post of Secretary and Controller, and in 
addition had served as President and 
Treasurer of the Shillito Store Foundation 
since its organization several years ago. 


Louis NoLt has been appointed an As- 
sistant Secretary of Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, with which he has 
been associated since 1939. Prior to his 
recent appointment Mr. Noll was con- 
nected with the Comptroller's Department 
of the bank. 

FRANK KLEIN, Vice President of 
Worthington 
Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J., has 
been elected a 
vice president of 
the New York 
chapter of the 
Tax Executives 
Institute, Inc. 

Mr. Klein 

(#904-1937) is 

a national direc- FRANK KLEIN 
tor of Controllers Institute of America. 


L. W. STOLTE has been made Treasurer 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Stolte is also Secretary and a 
Director of the company. 


GOLDEN R. LARSON has been named 
Assistant Treasurer of California Trust 
Company, Los Angeles, it is announced by 
FRANK L. KING (#272-1933), President 
of the bank. 


M. F. O'CONNOR has been appointed 
Treasurer of the General Aniline Works 
Division of General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration, New York. Since January 1948 
Mr. O'Connor has been serving as As- 
sistant Controller of the General Aniline 
Works Division in charge of general ac- 
counting. 


JAMES W. Mackie (#451-1935), 
Comptroller of the Delaware Power & 
Light Company, Wilmington, was pre- 
sented recently with an emblem signifying 
35 years of service with that company and 
with Luzerne County Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, which was formerly affiliated 
with Delaware Power & Light. Mr. Mackie 
joined his present company in 1931 as 
Assistant Comptroller and subsequently 
became Comptroller 


RICHARD C. GERSTENBERG, who joined 
General Motors Corporation in 1932 as a 
timekeeper in the Frigidaire Division, 
Dayton, O., has been appointed Assistant 
Controller of General Motors, Detroit. 


ARTHUR KulPER has been elected 
Treasurer of Continental Foundry and 
Machine Company, New York. Mr. Kui- 
per, who was the company’s Controller, 
succeeds W. L. SPENCER who has retired. 


MartTIN S. COLEMAN, Controller of 
The Mosler Safe Company, New York, 
has been elected a Director. Mr. Coleman 
is a graduate of the School of Account- 
ing at New York University. 


WituiamM A. Hapi, a Director and 
former Controller of Rolls Razor, Inc., 
New York, has been elected President 
and Treasurer. 


JOHN HERMANCE, formerly associated 
with the Roosevelt Hotel, New York, has 
been appointed Treasurer and Controller 
of the Sherry-Netherland Hotel, New 
York, and Executive Assistant to its Presi- 
dent. 


HuBert E. Wuire has been named 
Controller of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, New York. Mr. White 
joined the organization’s staff in July 
1948 as Chief Accountant. He was for- 
merly with the firm of Price, Waterhouse 
& Co. 


M. G. Hotes, former Assistant Con- 
troller of United States Gypsum Com- 
pany, Chicago is now Treasurer of Chi- 
cago Malleable Castings Company and its 
affiliate Allied Steel Castings Company. 


R. J. MACPHERSON has been named 
Controller of the Kiekhaefer Corporation, 
Cedarsburg, Wis. 


F. H. KissNER has been appointed As- 
sistant Treasurer of Lever Bros. Company, 
New York City. He formerly was Vice 
President in charge of finance of Textron, 
Inc., New York. 


BENJAMIN H. Askew, Assistant to the 
Controller at World Headquarters of 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration in New York, has been ap- 
pointed to the new post of IBM Con- 
troller at Endicott, N. Y. Mr. Askew 
joined the company in Atlanta in 1940 
after his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 


RAYMOND G. LOCHIEL, Vice President 
and Treasurer of Capital Airlines, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Civilian Panel which gives ad- 
vice and guidance to the Comptroller of 
the Army, LIEUTENANT GENERAL Ray- 
MOND S. MCLAIN [see “The Army Comp- 
troller,” THE CONTROLLER, July 1949}. 
Mr. Lochiel (#1630-1940) is a director of 
the District of Columbia Control of the 
Controllers Institute of America. 
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Epwarp G. CuMMINGs has been ap- 
pointed Comptroller of D. A. Schulte, 
Inc., New York. 


RICHARD L, JOHNSON, who formerly 
served as Controller of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration mission to 
Greece at Athens and the mission to Ger- 
many at Frankfort, where he was also 
Controller of the Office of Economic Af- 
fairs under the High Commissioner for 
Germany, has joined The Glen L. Martin 
Company, Baltimore, Md., as Assistant to 
the President. Prior to his service with 
ECA Mr. Johnson had been Assistant to 
the Vice President-Comptroller of Doug- 
las Aircraft Company. Mr. Johnson au- 
thored the article, “Some Economic After 
Effects of the War,” in the April 1941 
issue of THE CONTROLLER, when he was 
with the Northern Trust Company, Chi- 
cago. 


GEORGE W. Bates, formerly Assistant 
Comptroller, has been made Auditor of 
the New York Savings Bank. 


A. L. EHRMANTRAUT, Controller and 
Assistant Treasurer of Crosley Motors, 
Inc., Cincinnati, is the author of an ar- 
ticle entitled “Crosley Motors Cuts Office 
Costs” appearing in Hadley Review. 


Davip T. SCHULTZ, Vice President and 
Treasurer of Raytheon Manufacturing 
Company, Waltham, Mass., since its for- 
mation in 1928, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors. 


C. H. KipBeE has been appointed As- 
sistant Treasurer and Secretary of Philip 
Morris & Co., New York. Mr. Kibbee, 
who has been Assistant Treasurer of 
American Airlines for the past four years, 
will assist Chief Finance Officer L. G. 
HANSON. 


RAYMOND B. HINDLE has resigned as 
Controller of Hayden, Stone & Co., New 
York, to become President of the Sabanita 
Trading Corporation, the American sub- 
sidiary of Central Violeta Sugar Com- 
pany, S. A. 


J. F. BRANDT (#297-1934), Vice Pres- 
ident and Controller of Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, was fe- 
cently elected a 
Director of the 
company. Mr. 
Brandt served as 
chairman of the 
Foods and Bev- 
erages Industry 
Conference at 
the 1948 Annual 
Meeting of the 
Controllers In- 
stitute of Amer- 
ica held in New 
York, as well as program chairman for 
the Institute’s 1944 Annual Meeting held 
in Chicago. 


J. F. BRANDT 


Behind the Scenes With YOUR INSURANCE COMPANY 


In every insurance company there is a vital 
activity called Claim Service. When accidents 
happen, it is Claim Service that takes over for the 
insured and follows through until the claims 

are paid. But, behind the scenes Claim Service 
often goes much further in caring for 

those who would otherwise suffer undue hardship. 
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Johnny M— was a young worker — healthy, 
well-paid, with a fine family. Then suddenly — a fall, a steel rod 
piercing his body! He was taken into our field hospital, established 
on the job as part of American Surety Group’s usual service when 
furnishing Workmen’s Compensation Insurance on a large project. 

Johnny needed top-flight specialists and the 
best hospital care. These were immediately provided. Then began 
a long period of costly treatments, and continuous, expensive care, 
Johnny never could have afforded this, but because we took care 
of the entire expense it didn’t cost him a cent. 

Today? Well, Johnny’s completely recovered 
and doing a full day’s work just as before. And everyone who knew 
about Johnny’s serious injuries was pleasantly surprised by his 
unexpected recovery. 

The case of Johnny M— is one of many in 
which American Surety Group’s Claim Service reaches far beyond 
what most people believe insurance does for the injured. This Claim 
Service is a vital part of the insurance protection offered you 
through every one of our agents and insurance brokers. 
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Readers of the notices printed below are in- 
dividually responsible for determining the value 
of the person available or of the position open. 


Copy DEADLINE 


Tenth of month preceding publication 





Positions Wanted 


Executive Tax Accountant— 
Tax Manager 


Young taxman seeks opportunity at 
assistant controller level. Creative and 
flexible. Heavy general accounting and 
supervision. Costs of machinery manufac- 
ture, engineering, heavy construction. For- 
eign subsidiary development. Systems and 
procedures, budgets, profit analyses, prop- 
erties. Now employed. Age 35, family, 
college graduate. Location: Northeast or 
Northwest. Ask for résumé. Address: Box 
1016, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Treasurer or Assistant 


Institute member desires to be of service 
to a manufacturing corporation in capac- 
ity of controller, treasurer, or assistant 
controller. Has had seventeen years of 
broad experience covering multi-plant op- 
erations, standard costs, taxes, budgeting, 
credits and collections, insurance cover- 
age and financial planning. College de- 
gree and graduate work. Age 38, mar- 
ried with three children. Available on 
short notice. Will relocate. Address: Box 
1029, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


CONFIDENTIAL 
72-4214: 
“SINCE 1920 


Controller—Assistant Controller 

Institute member desires connection as 
controller or assistant controller. Experi- 
ence includes controllership preceded by 
consulting work. Operating experience 
gained in retailing and in manufacture of 
consumer goods and semi-finished goods. 
Full experience in all phases of general 
and cost accounting, Sleds internal 
audit, methods and procedures, and inter- 
pretation of data for top management. De- 
sign and installation of systems includes 
IBM and Remington Rand applications. 
Age 39, college graduate, married, two 
children. Free to relocate. Address: Box 
1021, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Executive Accountant 


Executive accountant presently em- 
ployed offers: twelve years of heavy in- 
dustrial and _ diversified experience in 
executive capacity, functioning as part 
of top management group, and five years 
of public accounting experience as super- 
vising senior. Practical experience in- 
cludes executive committee functions, 
financial planning, salary administration 
and organization planning; development 
of manufacturing expansion, and cost re- 
duction programs; developing, analyzing 
and interpreting costs, budgets, inventory 
and cost control, all phases of general ac- 
counting, internal auditing, systems, pro- 
cedures, taxes, financial and cost reports. 
Certified Public Accountant. Age 45. 
Salary $15,000-$18,000. Address: Box 
763, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Assistant Controller 


Institute member desires position as 
controller, assistant controller, or other 
financial officer. He is Profit Conscious. 
He is accustomed to increasing profits in 
manufacturing concerns by analysis of op- 
erations and development of financial 
controls, cost systems, procedures, effec- 
tive human relations, tax savings and bet- 
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80 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y: 
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London Associate 
The LEAGRAVE PRESS, Ltd. 


ter methods which give immediate data 
needed by executives responsible for 
sales, manufacturing and financial policy. 
He is presently employed, college trained, 
45 years old, married and has three de- 
pendents. Address: Box 987, THE Con- 
TROLLER, One East Forty-Second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller 


Institute member presently employed 
seeks position as controller, assistant con- 
troller, or other comparable position. 
Fourteen years of experience in manufac- 
turing accounting, of which five were as 
controller of company doing $20 million 
sales annually. Broad experience covering 
multi-plant operations, consolidated state- 
ments, standard costs, budgets, taxes, and 
modern machine accounting methods. 
University graduate in accounting, age 
35, married, two children. Address: Box 
992, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Assistant Controller—Executive 
Accountant 


Controllers Institute member. Thirteen 
years controllership experience. Seven 
years public accounting. Thoroughly 
qualified in general and corporate ac- 
counting. Salary secondary. Married, age 
47. Excellent health. College trained. Ad- 
dress: Box 1010, THE CONTROLLER, One 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, 
NY. 


Controller—Administrator— 
Executive Assistant 


General accountant and executive as- 
sistant, college graduate (B.B.A.), age 
43, offers twenty-two years of diversified 
experience in the industrial and manufac- 
turing fields, functioning on top manage- 
ment levels. Broad experience in general 
accounting, financial statements, budget- 
ing, internal auditing, credits and collec- 
tions, office management, statistics, pay- 
roll and taxes, material and production 
schedules and costs, inventory controls, 
office and factory forms, manuals of pro- 
cedure, Remington Rand punched card 
tabulating systems, industrial relations, 
and insurance coverage. Address: Box 
989, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Standard Costs—Budgetary Control 


Institute member available—account- 
ant-industrial engineer with more than 
twenty years practical experience with 
standard costs, budgetary control—author 
of technical bulletins, books, and contrib- 
utor to the new Handbook on Cost Ac- 
counting Methods. More than ten years 
in controllership positions. Address: Box 
948, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Controller—Executive Accountant 

Institute member presently employed 
seeks position as controller-treasurer or 
other comparable position. Six years of 
heavy industrial and diversified experi- 
ence in executive capacity, functioning as 
part of top management groups. Five 
years of public accounting experience as 
supervising senior. Experienced in office 
management, general and cost accounting, 
taxes, credit and collections, internal au- 
diting, budgets, financial statements and 
reports. Married, college graduate, 41 
years of age. Address: Box 1025, THE 
CONTROLLER, One East Forty-Second 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Vice President, Executive Assistant 
General Manager, Treasurer 

Institute member, presently unattached, 
wife employed, two daughters in college, 
desires connection with opportunity to 
put into practice theories developed in 
thirty years of observation of management 
mastery and/or ineptitude. Throughout 
these years engaged as accountant, cashier, 
secretary, treasurer, general manager, or 
controller in brokerage, investment bank- 
ing, public utility and industrial financing, 
engineering and construction and process- 
ing of textiles and metals. Title and 
starting salary relatively unimportant. 
Complete detail of past employment and 
references available on request. Address: 
Box 1026, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Engineer 

Heavy systems administration and in- 
stallation experience. Specialized in stand- 
ard cost, flexible budgets, and production 
control systems as effective aids in man- 
agement control. Wide experience in 
business diagnosis toward achieving effi- 
ciency and decreasing cost of operations. 
Diversified experience in setting up and 
administering financial and general ac- 
counting systems, audit programs, taxes, 
and complete informative management 
reports and statements. Experience in 
office systems, forms and control proce- 
dure. Specialized consulting experience in 
marketing, sales promotion, and_ sales 
techniques. Age 33; married, two chil- 
dren; Accounting-Engineering degree 
Address: Box 1027, THE CONTROLLER, 
One East Forty-Second Street, New York 
17, N.Y. 


Controller—Executive Accountant 

Sixteen years’ experience in accounting 
administration with corporation of ap- 
proximately $20 million sales volume. 
Thorough knowledge of analyses and in- 
terpretation of operating costs and ex- 
penses, inventory control, installation and 
supervision of systems and the require- 
ments of top management. Age 41, grad- 
uate college and business school. Prefer 
to locate out of New York City. Address: 
Box 1028, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Depreciation and Depletion Studies 


Valuations and Appraisals 
Organization and Business Reports 
Securities Registration Investigations 
Design and Construction 
Industrial Engineering 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 
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THIS SCALE JS AN 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Scales today provide vital accounting 
data that directly affect your costs... 
and profits! 

These weight figures originate at 
many points throughout your plant 
—in receiving, shipping and in pro- 
duction departments — supplying 
basic information that affects your 
inventories, receivables, payables 
and the final profit figure! 

That's why it’s so important to 
control your costs with Toledo 
PRINTWEIGH Scales! Printweigh 
eliminates human errors; gives you 
accurate printed records of each 
weighing operation... prints big, 
clear figures... on thick tickets... 
on large or small sheets . . . on strips 

. with extra copies. Send for bul- 
letin 2037. 


TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Please send me bulletin 2037 showing 
modern applications of Weight Control 


Name 





Controllers Institute Steps up Its 
Employment and Placement Service 


The Controllers Institute of America is 
widening and increasing its efforts to 
bring together qualified applicants and 
employers who seek controllership per- 
sonnel, according to E. B. Nutt, chairman 
of the organization's Employment and 
Placement Committee. Mr. Nutt retired 
recently as assistant head of the budget 
department of Standard Oil Company 
(N.J.) and is now devoting much of his 
time to the committee's activities, which 
he directs from Institute headquarters in 
New York. 

Each of the 43 local Controls of the 
Institute maintains its own employment 
committee, Mr. Nutt explained, which 
group serves as a local clearing house for 
both job openings and applicants. Through 
the use of “blind’’ summaries every local 
employment committee is kept informed 
of the background and experience of In- 
stitute members who wish new positions. 
After the prospective employer has read 
the summaries and indicated the code 
numbers of those whom he desires to in- 
terview, direct contact is arranged through 
the national office. If a member does not 
wish to cloak his identity, his experience 
record is sent immediately to any em- 
ployer having a suitable opening. 

“Employers who have used our service 
since this method was devised appear to 
like it very much,” Mr. Nutt observed. 
“In addition to costing neither party a 
dime, the procedure is dignified and pro- 
fessional. The prospective employer has 


an opportunity to screen the applicants 
by studying their experience, and the ap- 
plicant avoids the disadvantages which 
sometimes follow circularizing his wish 
for a connection.” 

In preparing the Institute’s employment 
and placement program for the coming 
year, Mr. Nutt pointed out, emphasis is 
being laid on the following factors: 


1. A wider acquaintance on the part of 
both “rage sgh employers and applicants 
that this free service exists. 

2. A frontal attack on the “not over 
45” limitation fixed by many prospective 
employers—a requirement which often 
rules out the best qualified available men 
for the job. 

3. The development of an evaluation 
method which will bring out the appli- 
cant’s human relations ability as well as 
his technical skill. The applicant’s capac- 
ity for winning the confidence and com- 
pliance of top management and of the op- 
erating departments is of increasing im- 
portance, Mr. Nutt observed. 


The employment chairman, who as- 
sumed his new duties during December, 
had been with Standard Oil Company 
(N.J.) for 42 years. Starting as an ac- 
countant with one of its companies, he 
later joined the auditing staff and subse- 
quently became general auditor of produc- 
ing and pipeline operations for the parent 
company. He served as assistant head of 
budgets for the last 15 years. 
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EASTERN CONFERENCE . 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo 


MIDWESTERN CONFERENCE . . . MAY 21-23 
Hotel Kentucky, Louisville 


PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE . 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles 


19TH ANNUAL MEETING . . . SEPTEMBER 17-20 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
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Stockholders 
Outnumber Employes 
8 to 5 


America’s largest corporations are 
owned by millions of small stockholders 
rather than by a small group of the finan- 
cial elite, according to a study published 
in Trusts and Estates. The survey covers 
the country’s 254 biggest utilities, trans- 
portation, manufacturing, and other cor- 
porations with assets of over $100 million 
each and a total of over $92 billion, and 
shows an aggregate of more than 10 mil- 
lion stockholders with three out of five 
owning 100 shares or less. It is also shown 
that stockholders outnumber employes in 
the ratio of approximately 8 to 5. 

Individuals account for 80% of all 
stockholders and own an average of 58% 
of the stock. The other 20% are group 
owners with 42% ownership and clearly 
are the holders of the larger blocks. The 
group owners numbering 455,651 are for 
the most part institutions and fiduciaries, 
and the dividends on their stock holdings 
are of indirect beneficial interest to others. 
This indirect interest, it is estimated, 
reaches some 25 million people for the 
254 companies represented. In only seven 
of the reporting companies does stock 
ownership by institutions run as low as 
25% of stock issued, while 22 companies 
show 50% or more of their stock in the 
hands of institutional owners. 

In 43 of the 67 companies showing the 
breakdown, women outnumbered men 
stockholders, with two companies report- 
ing women holders as high as 65% of all 
owners. The average of women stock- 
holders for all companies reporting this 
breakdown is 45% in numbers, 28% in 
holdings. Indirect benefits derived by 
women through trust funds, brokers, in- 
surance companies, and investment com- 
panies cannot be traced, though their pro- 
portion is known to be high. 

Concrete evidence of the wide owner- 
ship of America’s big corporations is in- 
dicated by the fact that in only 41 of the 
companies studied are there fewer than 
10,000 stockholders, while 17 companies 
reported more than 100,000. The largest 
number of holders for any one company 
is 700,000, with the average for all com- 
panies at 34,485. The average of the 
largest stock ownership by any one indi- 
vidual is 2.6%. 





DEFENDABLE FACTS 

STANDARD 

APPRAISALS 
Standard Appraisal Co. 


6 Church St. New York 
Branches all principal cities 














eriscope view of a leading executive 


He’s in treacherous waters when 
he overlooks dangers that lurk be- 
neath the surface of his inventory 
figures. 

If they’re too high, sinking prices 
and carrying costs can torpedo his 
profits. If inventory is too low, 
hard-won goodwill hits bottom as 
customer complaints and lost or- 
ders climb. 


The narrow but safe channel of 
Balanced Inventory is easier to find 
when McBee Keysort is the Gen- 
eral Manager's navigating chart. 


This is the magic McBee Keysort card. 
With your present personnel, without costly in- 


Then complete facts provided 
promptly enable him to steer a 
course of informed judgment 
McBee Keysort tells him daily, at 
less cost than any other method... 

1. What is and isn't being sold. 

2. What is on hand, and how long 

it’s been there. 

3.What must be purchased or 

made... when. 
Up goes selling efficiency when 
Keysort helps the General Man- 
ager coordinate orders and sales 


pressure with inventory. 


stallations, McBee Keysort provides you with 
accurate and useful management controls at 
less cost than any other system. When notched, 
the pre-coded holes along the edges make this 


card mechanically articulate. They make it easy 
to collect a wealth of data . . . classify it... file 
it... find it... use it... quickly and accurately. 


The McBee Company, Ltd., 


Down go production costs when 
Keysort helps him adjust work-in- 
process, material purchases and 
manpower to current demand, 

{way go his insomnia, nerves 
and exhaustion as simple, inex- 
pensive, flexible McBee machines 
and methods put his management 
controls on an even keel 

That's why McBee sales have 
multiplied sixfold in a few years. 

Ask the McBee man near you to 
tell you frankly whether or not 
McBee can help you. Or write us 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenuc. New York 17. N.Y. Offices in principal cities 
310 Spadina Ave., Toronto 2B, Ont., Can. 








Printing calculator 14 


divides, multiplies, adds and subtracts automatically 
prints the elements of the calculations - gives credit balance 





Olivetti General Representative for U.S.A. - 37 Wall Street - New York 5, N.Y. 
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